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CHAPTER I. 

<< The renegade, 
On whose base, brutal nature, nnredeem'd, 
Even black apostacy itself could stamp 
No deeper reprobation." 

Southey, Roderkk III. 



Hopeless grief is neither a pleasant nor a whole- 
some subject of contemplation. The house of mourn- 
ing may be better than the house of feasting, inasmuch 
as our sympathies may arise from purer sources, but it 
is surely an unhealthy taste, like that which delights in 
animal suffering, to seek to dwell on the sorrows of the 
past that are buried in forgotten graves, because the 
tale-teller has the knack of putting the tears into orna- 
mental phials. If we have any skill in that art we 
shall certainly not use it here or elsewhere, when the 
sentimental pleasure gained by dwelling on sorrow is 
the only end to be attained. 

VOL. III. B 
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A few words will explain the position of the persons 
in whom we take an interest. The evening of Morley s 
arrest he was lodged in Lincoln Castle, preparatory to 
his being sent to London to meet his doom. The 
intelligence of his capture did not reach Skirlaugh till 
late in the evening, for Drury had felt it to be his duty 
to dog the footsteps of the prisoner as long as there 
was the most remote chance of his being able to effect 
a rescue. Far gone as the day was, Mr. Skirlaugh and 
Balf at once galloped over to Brackenthwaite in the 
hope of finding that Lord Burworth had returned. 
They were disappointed. The peer was still in London 
or on his way home. 

Very early in the morning every member of the 
family except Mrs. Skirlaugh departed for Lincoln. 
Bob had received his orders the night before, and long 
ere the sun rose the carriage for the ladies and Mr. 
Callis, and the horses for the other gentlemen, were 
ready. The groom, like the rest of the household, had 
passed a sleepless night. Experience had of late taught 
him that it was very dangerous to leave the house with- 
out some ready witted custodian, and as it was an 
absolute necessity at a time like this that he should be 
in attendance on his master, he had suggested to Mrs. 
Skirlaugh — the only one of the family to whom he 
could gain access — that a substitute for himself should 
be provided. Though he had been on horseback 
nearly all the day, and had hard work in prospect on 
the morrow, he departed at once into the Isle of Ax- 
holme, and engaged our Mend Stephen and one of his 
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converted brethren to come as guardians during his 
absence. 

There is not the same moral objection to contem- 
plating Mackenzie's feelings as those of the family he 
had so deeply wronged. We may learn a lesson from 
them perhaps that may not be entirely thrown away 
when we hear foolish, kind-hearted people talk about 
remorse of conscience. The Scot was not thoroughly 
happy certainly, for that no human soul on whom the 
cares of the world have fallen ever was, but he was 

nearly as happy as the laws which governed his phy- 

• 

sical and spiritual economy ever permitted him. He 
had, we imagine, a much deeper and fuller sense of 
enjoyment — of refined artist-like pleasure, not delight 
of the coarse prize-ring and pot-house kind — than most 
of our readers will ever experience. He was not a 
mere vulgar tool who did his dirty work with dogged 
perseverance, in the hope of gaining a reward by means 
of which he might indulge his low animal propensities ; 
low pleasures the Highlander certainly did delight in, 
but even these must have a certain glaze of imagi- 
nation, humorous or cruel, before he could have much 
enjoyment from them. What he did enjoy thoroughly, 
with the calm self-contained satisfaction of an accom- 
plished artist, was his power of inflicting suffering on 
those persons who were in his eyes either good or 
beautiful. He had no pleasure — was rather sorry in 
fact — ^when he heard of the injury that he or his 
comrades had inflicted on Anne Mason, because to his 

mind she was a nonentity, a mere name with whose life 

b2 
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he could connect no ideas, out of whose sufferings he 
could draw none of those cruel harmonies which were 
the music of his life. With Marmaduke Morley and 
the Skirlaughs it was widely different. The prisoner 
had once been a kind and loving friend. Mary as a 
child had delighted in him as a playmate. He could call 
up before his mind at will the benevolent, grave face of 
the Jacobite, listen in imagination to his conversation, 
kindly but sternly catholic and loyal, contemplate the 
passionate sorrow of his daughter, so soon to lose by 
one of the most shocking ^of deaths, a father by the 
same hand that had consigned her uncle to tlie scaffold. 
He could hear her expressions of wild anger against 
himself, and feel that they were powerless, that he had 
at last triumphed, that the misery he should cause 
would be hopeless and lifelong. Every detail of the 
horrible execution was before him, each touch of 
cruelty ; and he knew that she was not ignorant of the 
order of that sad ceremony. 

A man of a dull mind, if these things could have 
been presented to him, would have seen them for the 
first time. They were to Mackenzie the habitual 
thoughts of a life of crime, a devil's tapestry which that 
keen and subtile brain was ever weaving, for his amuse- 
ment, around those who for their beauty or their good' 
ness (if the goodness were of a kind that touched his 
imagination) were attractive to him. 

Such a character may be horrible^ loathsome. Call 
it what you like, you will not stumble on too strong a 
word of condemnation, but look around you, among 
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those you know, read the books of some who axe still, 
and of others who have been, prominent in literature, 
and then say it is unnatural if you dare. 

Many men delight in the sufferings of brutes, some 
in inflicting physical torture on their fellow creatures. 
A few — ^thank the fates it is but a few — find their greatest 
happiness in an artist-like contemplation of the sorrows 
of those in whose minds they can see the qualities 
which are to them most lovely. Think of the I'apture 
with which you have ere now heard music, of your 
sensations when you saw for the first time on the end- 
less plain of Lombardy the great golden sun go down 
to rest, of what you have felt if you have heard the 
crash of the Atlantic waves on some western headland 
when the ocean and the winds were at their highest 
pitch of wrathful fury. If you are not by nature blind 
or deaf to high things, you will understand something 
of the witchery of the pleasure which Mackenzie expe- 
rienced as he thought over what he had done and could 
do. " Gad," said he to himself as he stretched out 
his feet before the fire in his private room at the 
Saracen's Head, ''by skilful combination I could 

do anything with her. Let me see ** and he fell 

into a deep reverie from which we will not disturb 
him. 

Such a character is sufficiently hateful. No one who 
reads his history will be inclined to make excuses on 
his behalf, or utter the sentimental twaddle which so 
many think becoming when they hear of vice that is 
not noxious to themselves, but let it be remembered in 
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Mackenzie's favour that he did really know what he 
enjoyed, did exactly picture to himself what would give 
him pleasure, and strove manfully, yea devilfully, to 
attain it. How many of us are there who go on 
through our whole lives dreaming of and dipping the 
tips of our fingers into sin, and yet have not force of 
character enough to strive after it with a will ? Hate 
Mackenzie and those whom he typifies, good reader, 
with all your might, but in whatever circle of your 
Inferno you place them, in the name of justice, religion, 
and every other holy emotion, provide a still lower 
ring for those who, living a life of sin, live as cowards, 
whose hatred of Beauty is so brutal that they spurn 
her even when she would gild their passions and 
ornament their foul lusts. Mackenzie was bad, but the 
artist feeling in him, though it might lend a deeper 
shadow to his guilt, gave it a certain wild harmony 
also. Music such as Fhalaris heard was music, though 
the sounds had their birth in the shrieks of death 
agony. In some fossils, though every particle of the 
substance of which they once consisted has disap- 
peared, and its place been supplied by flint, stUl each 
delicate mark is there as when the creature lived; so in 
the ruffian we are contemplating, there were the out- 
lines of a noble nature ; if the tissues that filled them 
now were not those for which God made them, there 
was within something besides mere corruption : organi- 
zation and harmony were there, and a will that could 
serve the demons with all its might. The sleek and 
cowardly sinners whom it is the custom of the tea 
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tables to pity, have seldom the heart to serve anything 
with a wiU — ^no, not even themselves. 

Lord Burworth arrived at the White Hart in Lincoln 
on his way home from town, on the day Mr. Skirlaugh 
and his family came to that city. He had harried 
down sooner than he had intended, on account of the 
news that reached him of the attempted abduction 
of Miss Skirlaugh by his nephew. He had also become 
convinced that the person who had been his guest was 
in truth no other than the infamous informer. His 
lordship had little of the hero in his nature ; the nobler 
forms of self sacrifice were in practice at least un- 
familiar to him, but in his ordinary dealings with 
equals he was strictly honourable, and no one could 
feel more bitterly than he the wrong done to his friends 
and the insult to himself. 

With a mind sadly troubled by painful thoughts, he 
descended from his carriage to learn at once what had 
befallen Marmaduke Morley, and by whose hand the 
blow had been struck. Ten minutes sufficed for 
making the necessary inquiries, which convinced him 
that what he had heard was all true. 

" Post horses at once for Grantham," said he to his 
servant, as he paced hurriedly backwards and forwards. 
" Ascertain, if you can, if Mr. Skirlaugh or any of his 
family are in Lincoln." 

The servant came back in a few moments, saying 
that the Squire had called several times during the 
day to inquire if his lordship had arrived. 

'' Then hurry the carriage as fast as possible," said 
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he, much agitated ; " but, stay, first give me^ my port- 
folio, I must write a note." 

Lord Burworth's carriage had but just rattled over 
the " cobbles," when the three Skirlaughs came once 
more to inquire for him. 

" His lordship has just returned to London,** said 
the host ; ^* he has left a letter for Mr. Skirlaugh." 

That was an age of good penmanship, when gentle- 
men were very much ashamed of writing letters that 
were hard to decipher, or disfigured by blots. Lord 
Burworth was usually remarkably particular about his 
letters. The document now put into Mr. Skirlaugh's 
hand told him before he opened it, that it had been 
written under the influence of , great excitement. 
Instead of a stiff, neatly-folded, and carefully sealed 
note, such as his lordship was accustomed to produce, 
the one the Squire now received had its direction so 
blotted as to be well-nigh illegible, and the seal, with 
which the peer was usually most particular, a mere 
irregular blot of wax, bearing little more trace of im- 
pression than the three sister blots which had fallen 
off during the process of sealing. 

'' I will do all I can for him, which I am afraid is 
only very little in the present temper of affairs. For 
heaven's sake get the papers into your own custody, if 
you do not hold them." 

So the letter ran. There was no signature, and 
something further had been written which had after- 
wards been erased. Of all the persons with whom our 
readers have been made acquainted in these pages, the 
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one by far the most to be pitied at this moment was 
Lord Burworth. He had spent a life in political 
intrigue, not, perhaps, of a base kind, though of a sort 
where baseness was more or less intermingled. Under 
the polished phrase of serving his country he had 
served himself. If he had not, like some of his 
friends, netted a large fortune in the process, it was 
because he had considerable property already, and 
that his ambition did not lie in the direction of heaps 
of gold. He had risen from a comparatively humble 
sphere to be a powerful noble and a member of the 
Cabinet. The Garter was almost within his reach, and 
now by the act* of the designing villain, whom his 
degraded nephew had introduced into his house, he 
had been plunged into a position, not of difficulty only^ 
but of danger, which must almost certainly end in 
disgrace and ruin. 

Morley had been one of the principal intriguers for 
the exiled family before the forty-five. When the 
Chevalier arrived at Derby, Lord Burworth, who knew 
well the weakness of his own side, by one of those 
miscalculations in politics from which even modem 
statesmen, enlightened as they are by frequent contact 
with the masses, are not entirely exempt, came to the 
conclusion that the end of Whiggery was at hand. He 
believed the second Eestoration to be inevitable, cer- 
tainly after one battle more, probably without a blow» 
if the northern forces continued to press forward. 
He had no principles to sacrifice, but only a few 
friends, and a particular mode of talking, so he had 
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without hesitation, but with considerable tact and care, 
entered into treasonable correspondence with the 
Jacobite leaders. Had it not been for the good offices 
of Mr. Skirlaugh, who was in possession of much, 
though as he thought, not all the written evidence on 
the subject, he would have been exposed and ruined 
in fortune, even if his life had been spared. When 
the hour of revenge came after Culloden, Mr. Skir- 
laugh was too wise, too kind-hearted also, to injure 
his friend without the certainty of producing any good 
result to his own party. He did, however, put on 
sufficient pressure to stimulate Lord Burworth to the 
utmost, and it was mainly through his endeavours that 
the little mercy was shown that history has to record. 
Now the case was more serious than even in those 
days of bloody vengeance. Lord Burworth was pretty 
sure that the powers that were, would not consent to 
pardon the prisoner ; he felt almost equally certain, 
bound by such ties as the two families were, that Mr. 
Skirlaugh would not hesitate to take any means he 
thought most likely to save his friend's life, or avenge 
his death. And even if the Squire, for the sake of old 
friendship, could be induced to hold back, he had 
strong reasons for believing that there were others who 
held his life, or at least his character, in their hands. 

These reflections were the more bitter when he 
called to mind that the cause of this mischief was his 
reprobate nephew and heir, to whose introduction the 
greater scoundrel owed it that he was able to prosecute 
his plans in Lincolnshire. 
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" Is life worth having at such a cost ? " thought he ; 
" I have cast from me every thought but personal ad- 
vancement, power has been my one aim through life, 
and now when to save my character, perhaps my neck, 
I require to exercise it, behold I am as powerless as 
any insignificant squire who has never troubled his 
head with politics. And suppose I am again success- 
ful — that I weather this storm "as I did the crash of 
forty-six — what will it profit me ? I am childless ; my 
estates — thank heaven, not the title — ^will pass to the 
most foolish reprobate in King George^'s dominions, 
and I shall be remembered but as a man of business, 
who with the energy of a clerk rose to trust and confi- 
dence among weaker men than himself, and dying, left 
what he had to leave to an obscure and worthless re- 
probate. Would to heaven he was obscure ! His atro- 
cities are likely enough to hand his name down to pos- 
terity when that of William Hanserd, first Baron 
Burworth, of Brackenthwaite, shall be forgotten. If 
I am not successful, I will follow Bolingbroke's plan, 
and put myself out of danger before Skirlaugh can set 
the Whig pack on their old whipper-in.'' 



CHAPTER II. 

" Now bide at home, my eldest son ; 
Thou art the heir of all my land. 
If I stay at home for land or fee. 
May I be branded in forehead and hand." 

Claxt<m*8 Lament. 

Mb. Skiblaugh was not disappointed that he had 
missed seeing Lord Burworth. He felt, now that he 
was sure of his doing all he could for the captive, that 
it was better they had not met* High words or threats 
might have passed between them, the scars of which 
time would not heal. The squire had fully made up 
his mind that the peer should be compelled at any 
sacrifice to himself to use his utmost endeavours to 
save the prisoner's life. For doing this effectively, 
there were several things that Lord Burworth ought 
to know. First, there was the absolute certainty 
that Marmaduke had come to England, not for any 
political purpose whatever, but simply to see his 
daughter. Then there was the fact that he had been 
the chief means of hindering Lord Carlton's villanous 
designs against Isabell being carried to their comple- 
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lion ; a piece of good service for which no one, not a 
iHember of the family, could be more thankful than his 
lordship; and, lastly, it was important for him to 
know that it was pretty certain the chief actor in the 
former plot was the person who would claim the blood- 
money now. 

Admission to gaols was in those days a very easy 
matter if the prisoner were confined for any ordinary 
crime. In Marmaduke Morley's case, his friends 
might have had considerable difficulties to encounter, 
had not Mr. Skirlaugh been well known to the high- 
sheriff, and many of the neighbouring magistrates. 
On his application, an order was at once issued that 
the prisoner's friends should have access to him at all 
reasonable times, but as if the authorities feared this 
indulgence might be constinied into evidence of laxity, 
four additional persons were appointed as temporary 
guards to the castle precincts. If a storming party 
could have been extemporised by the Squire, these 
weak old men who loitered about with halberts in their 
hands would have been of little avail, and if any other 
means of rescue had been contemplated, he must have 
been a very unwary person who could not have lulled 
their suspicions, or baffled their intelligence. They 
seemed to be, and really were, of no use whatever, 
except as outward and visible signs of the zeal 
for— 

<' The honse of Hanover, 
And the Protestant snccession,/' 

which burned in the breasts of the magistracy. 
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All the many different plans of action that had 
passed through the heads of the male members of the 
Skirlaugh family during their journey to Lincoln, 
were more or less disconcerted by Lord Burworth's 
note. 

"Everything depends on dispatch," said the Squire, 
towards the end of a long conference with his son and 
"William ; " one of us must go to London." 

" Lord Burworth is really our only hope ; one of us 
must see him as soon as possible. He is evidently 
in a state of horrible terror. His fears must be worked 
on to the uttermost. Will you go, father? You 
know the details of the forty-five business better than 
I do," said Ealf. 

"And am therefore the less likely to cause the 
needful amount of fright. The case with 'him is just 
this. He would like to do a kindness if he could, but 
he would very much rather Mary's father swung on a 
gibbet than lose the pleasure of dangling that bit of 
dark blue ribbon he craves for, around his own neck, 
and if he saw the way to continued prosperity, would not 
endanger his popularity with the king he serves for the 
sake of any neck in Christendom. But I could ruin him. 
Now I can't tell him that I will, for we have been 
friends, good friends, all our lives, and if I did he 
would not believe me, but one of you might describe 
my feelings, without seeming to know anything definite 
yourselves, in such a way as to make him thoroughly 
aware of the crumbling precipice on which he 
stands." 
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" Will you go, William ? " said Ralf, who was natu- 
rally very unwilling to be separated from Mary at such 
a time. " You have met him, and your words might 
have more effect than mine who have so very deep a 
personal interest." 

" Certainly, if you and Mr. Skirlaugh wish me," 
William said ; ** but if I might judge from what I have 
seen of him, you, who have known him from childhood, 
would have more influence than I who can only speak 
in the measured tones of a man of business." 

Balf did not reply. He was anxious for his cousin 
to go, and yet felt somehow that he was the fittest 
person to undertake the task. 

There was silence for some time, while each was 
busy with his own sorrowful thoughts. Soon the 
Squire broke out — 

" Gad ! why should we plot, and contrive, and hang at 
the heels of that upstart peer ? Why not do as our 
fathers would have done ? Raise the tenants, and let 
Marmaduke out by force. Don't you know what Sir 
Ingram Skirlaugh, Bobin-the-Devil, and a few more 
brave fellows, did the year King Charles was . mur- 
dered ? * How they stormed this very place, when it 

' * In one of the latter days of June, 1648, about four hundred horse, 
under the command of Sir Philip Monkton, swept over tlie Isle of Ax- 
holme, marched to Lincoln, where they took the castle and palace, and 
liberated all the prisoners. One of the chief instigators of this wild 
rising was Robert Portington, of Bamby Don, whom men called Robin 
the Devil, for his dashing valour and wild exploits. They were utterly 
routed, and many of the leaders captured, a few days after, in a bean-field 
at WOloughby, near Newark. The Sir Ingram Skirlaugh of the text is of 
course a purely imaginary personage. 
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had a garrison in it. Now there are only four or five 
old fellows with pruning-hooks in their hands." 

Balf's face flushed for a moment. It was only for a 
moment that the idea seemed practical. 

" Suppose we do it, father, we should free him, but 
at certain destruction to ourselves," said he, sadly. 

"Nonsense, boy, you don't imderstand," said the 
Squire, warming with the congenial idea. " The 
estate's settled on you as tight as your London cousin 
could make it. You and William must not have any- 
thing to do with it, but just keep out of the way. I'll 
raise my people, storm the place, let him out, and step 
over to France, where 1 can stay till the Restoration 
comes. It won't be long now, and I know the lan- 
guage." 

" You may die in a French garret first, father ; alid 
think of the poor fellows who followed you, who would 
go anywhere at your bidding. They couldn't go to 
France. How many of them would be hanged or 
transported to America ? " 

" I think I shall try, my boy — by Jove I do ; I won't 
make up my mind to-night, but, gad, if I don't think I 
shall go home to-morrow morning and bring plenty of 
people back with me to carry him off at all hazards. 
They could but hang me.** 

"If you do, I shall certainly join the enterprise, 
father. Wild as I think it, your gray hairs shall not 
run a risk for my Mary's father that I shrink from." 

"No, no, on no account; think of Mary, of your 
sister, and, more than all, of your poor mother. I will 
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turn it over and let you know what I shall do before 
night," said the Squire, leaving the room. 

** It will be ruin to all of us if Mr. Skirlaugh perse- 
veres. He cannot see that the time is different now to 
that of the Long Parliament," said William. 

" Not at least you, cousin ; you would never dream 
of running so mad a risk." 

" I will not be separated from the rest, come what 
may ; but it is madness." 

The two young men had perhaps remained an hour 
by themselves, when Mr. Skirlaugh came back to 
them. 

" I have considered more of this ; we must not be 
madmen," he said. " Burworth may succeed. You, 
Balf, go to London at once— this evening — ^you will be 
there as soon as he is, or perhaps catch him on the 
road. Bemember, you get him to delay the despatch 
of the officers who are to be sent down to carry 
Morley to the Tower as long as possible. This I 
know he can do, at least for a few hours, and will on 
some pretence or other if you press it. I'll do nothing 
rashly ; but, by Heaven, your Mary's father shall not 
hang if I can hinder it." 

The morning of the next day dawned gloomily. 
Heavy clouds hung overhead, so near the earth that 
the spires which th6n crowned the western towers of the : 
Minster seemed almost to pierce them. The weather- - 
wise folk gazed upwards and said .there would soon be . 
" downfall ; " but no rain came. Mr. Skirlaugh and > 
William were about setting off in different directions ; 

VOL. III. 
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the one to have an interview with the high- sheriff, the 
other with one of the county members, in the hope of 
enlisting their influence as a supplement to Lord Bur- 
worth's. 

An order had been issued that the prisoner's friends 
were to be admitted at ten o'clock. At a few minutes 
before that hour Isabell, with Mary leaning on her arm, 
attended by a maid, entered the cathedral close. 
That precinct was as quiet and silent as the park at 
Skirlaugh. On the south of the Minster the road 
narrows ; to the east it is a large grassy enclosure, but 
here it is but a lane separating the church from the 
ruins of the Episcopal palace. As they passed the 
Galilee porch sounds of noisy laughter smote upon 
their ears. It was evident that several idlers were 
loitering within the passage between the Exchequer 
gate which faces the west front of the Minster and the 
other now demolished archway which fronted the Castle 
hill. This passage was wide enough for carriages to 
pass through, and had on each side a series of seats 
of stone, where, it is said, market people and pedlars 
used to sit in former times for the purpose of vending 
their wares to the clerics who lived within ; now they 
were disused for any good purpose, and the passage 
between the gates had become a place where, on 
account of the conveniences for sitting, idle people of 
all classes were wont to gather together, like* the Athe- 
nians and strangers who '' spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing;'' so 
the country folk and the city folk would assemble here 
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for the purpose of hearing and telling the latest local 
gossip. 

The merriment grated harshly on ears little fitted to 
enjoy such sounds. 

" Is there no way hy which we can avoid the people 
in the passage ? " inquired Miss Skirlaugh of her 
maid. 

'' No> miss, except by going back past the Place, and 
then a long way round.** 

" Do let us go the nearest way we can/' whispered 
Mary, whose whole soul was absorbed in one contem- 
plation. 

The two girls entered the passage together. No 
sooner was Isabell within the arch than she recognised 
Mackenzie sitting on one of the benches of the north 
side, amusing several bystanders, among whom were 
Smyley and Brotherton, by an account of the clever 
way in which he had managed the capture. Isabell 
could nat catch the words, but, as they hurried on, 
she heard sufficient to make her quite sure that the 
speaker was Mackenzie, and that he was boasting of 
his last exploit. Mary saw nothing, her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, her heart too much moved to 
have her attention distracted by the sights and sounds 
around her. 

" Hush ! hush ! here come the ladies," said Brother- 
ton, endeavouring to stop the tale-teller. 

Mackenzie was in a high state of excitement, caused 

by his good success and the flatteries of the little 

knot of people he had been amusing. "By 

2 
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George ! so they do. I'll speak to the papist girl/' 
said he. 

'^ Don't be a brute/' exclaimed the artist, grasping 
his arm. Poor Smyley was a low fellow certainly, but 
he would never have wantonly insulted a woman. 

The ladies had now passed beneath the Exchequer 
gate and were nearly opposite the Highlander. He 
took off his hat and made a low bow, saying, as he did 
so, '' Good morning, Miss Mary ; glad to meet an old 
friend once more. Have a nice cottage on Kenning- 
ton Common with a good. view. Shall be glad to see 
you there to witness the sights. Window panes were 
two guineas a-piece when Corbet was hanged." 

The beginning of the sentence was not intelligible to 
Mary. When she raised her eyes she at once recog- 
nised one whom she knew but too well, and then com- 
prehended the full atrocity of its meaning. Wisely 
she spoke not, but clung to Isabell. 

" Jenny, have my father and Mr. William both gone 
out ?*" said Miss Skirlaugh, when she could sufficiently 
command herself to speak, 

" I don't know. Miss,'* was the Abigail's answer. 

" Go back then, but not past those men, they will 
insult you, and tell either or both I wish them to come 
to me at the Castle." 

" No, no," said Mary ; " if you tell them, there will 
be a duel or something worse." 

" As there ought to be, and must be. Weak woman 
that I was to ask William to spare his life." 

Brotherton and the artist were more deeply offended 
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by this last piece of wantonness than the Highlander 
had expected. 

*' Dem it, I can stand a good deal, but not this, 
Mac," said Smyley, turning away in disgusts Bro- 
therton followed him. 

"If there be a devil on earth it's that man. 1*11 
never help him any more, Smyley," said he ; "1 don't 
care about catching the traitor — that's in the way of 
law, but 1 wouldn^t have said what he did to hurt 
the poor sorrowing lassie for the thousand pounds he'll 
get for the job." And he spoke truth. The agent 
had little about him to win respect, but his natural 
feelings were at least so far uncorrupted that he could 
not have done an unnaturally cruel thing like that 
without much preparatory schooling, nor would he 
have done it at all in the mere wantonness of high 
spirits. 

Jenny did not find either her master or William at 
the Place when she arrived there. She had under- 
stood the full meaning of Mackenzie's words, and 
was almost beside herself with rage. Bob was the 
first person she saw, and to him she unbosomed 
herself. 

" It's a strange good thing "they arn't at home, 
there'd ha' been blood spilt as sure as my name's Bob 
Drury," remarked that philosophic person. "He 
wants summuts doin' to him, but not by a gentleman, 
Jenny. Where is there a good heavy stick ? " 

An implement such as Bob required was soon found, 
and he departed as fast as his legs could carry him 
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over the Minster green and down the. Greetstone* 
stairs to the Saracen's Head. Ostlers and^ stable-boys 
were in the yard. 

'^ I've a message for Mr. Mackenzie ; where is he ? " 
said Bob. 

'' Just gone to London. He rode off not five minnits 
sin," was the reply. 

* This flight of steps, corraptly called the Greetstone, or still worse, 
the Gxeciaii stairs, takes its name from the old word gryet tit greee^ a step. 
The Norfolk peasantiy still sometimes talk of the grittens, when they 
mean stairs. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Religion, in a large sence, doth signifie the whole duty of man, com- 
prehending in it Justice, Charity, and Sobriety." 

£. Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 

On the evening of the day of Morley's arrest, John 
Stutting was at Wivilby. Doctor Chubb had pro- 
nounced his daughter out of danger when Mary left, 
but she was still very weak ; and John, notwithstanding 
his fatalism, was so nervously anxious about her that 
he could seldom summon resolution to leave the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his tan-yard. On the present 
occasion business of importance took him to the little 
town, and he had not been a quarter of an hour there 
before he heard from many lips various and conflicting 
accounts of the arrest of the prisoner. The subject 
was interesting to him, and, as he was pretty sure all 
was going on well at home, he determined to spend an 
hour at the one place in Wivilby where he was certain 
of gaining accurate information. 

In the bar of the Bed Lion, where we have on a 
former occasion conducted our readers, he found as- 
sembled much such a party as that of the former 
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evening. One or two of the faces which might have 
been noticed then, were absent now, but other very 
similar ones supplied their places. The one note- 
worthy addition was Mr. Earl, the Vicar. He came 
frequently to Mr. Robinson Rudd's synod, and was 
always allowed a seat by the fire, but one degree less 
honourable than that of the august Robinson himself. 
Small, almost diminutive in stature, with muscular 
arms and a red weather-beaten face, the parson had 
much more the appearance of one whose occupations 
familiarised him with sun and wind, than of a writer of 
sermons or a spiritual adviser. It is not wise for most 
persons to judge of the characters of people they see 
for the first time bv the marks which time and circum- 
stance have written on their bodies, but in Mr. Earl's 
case it would have been quite safe to guess that the 
life of a country clergyman was not one for which he 
had originally any strong vocation. The Vicar had 
been brought up by his parents for the Church, as a 
means of providing for him, without his having the 
least taste for the duties of that sacred profession. 
The most that could be said in his favour was that 
he had shown little repugnance when the idea was 
suggested. He determined from the first to make 
the duties of a pastor as little onerous as possible. As 
soon as he had taken priest's orders and was his 
own master, he looked out for a post which should 
require the exercise of but few clerical graces, and 
through the influence of an uncle who was an officer 
in the army, had been gratified to his heart's content by 
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promotion to an army chaplaincy. As an army chap- 
lain he lived for many years, and saw mnch of the world 
that he would have heen as well without seeing ; as an 
army chaplain he would in all likelihood have ended 
his days, had not the Fates, when he was about fifty, 
thrown him in tlie way of a lady with three up-grown 
daughters, and an annuity of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. This lady soon became Mrs. Earl, 
and as she hated the army as much as her husband 
loved it, he shortly found it convenient to accept the 
Crown living he now held. As the times then went, 
Mr. Earl made a very fair pastor. He was a quiet, 
easy man, with strong prejudices certainly, but without 
a particle of religious sectarianism in his nature. 
Calvinist, Methodist, and Papist, the wise and the 
simple, the drunken and the sober, must all have 
admitted that he never teased them by attempts at 
conversion or instruction. It is true he only gave one 
service on a Sunday, and never preached his own 
sermons, but then that service was remarkably short, 
and there was no imposture about his preaching. 
He always took the printed volume which he used into 
the pulpit, and would tell any of his flock, without a 
moment's hesitation, with whose divinity their souls 
had been refreshed. Even the musicians, who sate in 
the loft, and delighted the congregation with the sweet 
tones of the fiddle, bassoon, and fife, said they had 
nothing to complain of, " he was a very quiet gentle- 
man, and always let them pick the psalms as well as 
the tunes." Some few of the neighbouring clergy had 
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been heard to whisper that he was negligent in his 
pastoral visits; but such an accusation was pure 
calumny, for it never once occurred to him that it was 
his duty to make any. But then, if he did not visit 
his people in his priestly character, they had no lack 
of his society. He was a capital companion; could 
sing a good song, tell highly flavoured anecdotes 
without end, and had not a bit of pride about him ; but 
was quite ready to go to the houses of any of his 
parishioners who invited him. If he never asked them 
back, Mrs. Earl's weak health passed as a sufficient 
excuse for him, though it brought many ill-natured 
remarks upon the heads of the mother and daughters. 
It would be going too far to assert that the Vicar of 
Wivilby was a gentleman in his manners ; but we are 
within the mark when we say that he had picked up 
in his marches quite sufficient of the small change of 
gentility to make him a pleasant and amusing com- 
panion. On one point alone was there a chance 
of having any unpleasant difference with him. He 
was a vehement Whig, an intense, thorough-going 
admirer of the reigning family. Not from any feel- 
ings of patriotism — ^no shallow talk about public good 
ever passed his lips — but simply because he had been 
taught in the army to love King George and hate his 
enemies. 

On the present evening Mr. Howell was in fiill 
force. He had made a sacrifice, if not for conscience 
sake — though we are by no means sure it was not — at 
least for the sake of honour, and kindly human feeling. 
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He felt keenly the temptations which every ambitious 
and rising man has to encounter, and was therefore 
able to appreciate at its full value his own magnanimity 
in quarrelling with a good client for a point of decency. 
Mr. Howell was not one of those men who shrink from 
saying the truth about people with whom he had 
quarrelled, because they had once been friends. He 
was very much irritated by the conduct of Mr. Woorme, 
and had not the least desire to hide his feelings. As 
he was a good talker, and entered into the fullest 
details as to the events of the day, he afforded the 
assembled guests no little amusement. 

" You'll lose his business, that's sartan, Mr. Howl," 
said Foster, with a tone of triumph, as he called to 
mind the many times he had heard the lawyer make 
excuses for his qtwndam Mend. 

" And the clerkship,'^ said Standish. 

" And the friendship of a very agreeable person," 
interposed Mr. Earl. As this was not meant as a 
sarcasm, a loud laugh followed. 

" Very agreeable, indeed ! I think I ought to know 
its value as well as anybody. I've certainly had as 
much of it. As you say, it is extremely pleasant, or I 
should not have had the honour of meeting you, Mr. 
Earl, and so many of your cloth there.*' 

All laughed again, the Yicar louder than any one. 

" Well, well," said he, " I go to his house because I 
like it. He's got a good cellar, keeps a good table, 
and is, when all's said and done, a mighty agreeable 
fellow. But you must not judge my brethren of the 
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black gown by me. I'm as much of a soldier as a 
parson, and I don't deny that I can put up with a little 
want of polish of the board, if the punch bowl that 
stands on it is well filled." 

" Now I call that straight for*ad," remarked Foster. 
"I don't see that Mr. Earl's any different to you, 
Mr. Howl. You wouldn't have gone near him, I 
reckon, if it hadn't been for his brass." The worthy 
yeoman had no great liking for ministers of the 
Established Church ; but he could not bear the thought 
of missing so good a hit at the lawyer, who had on 
many former occasions given him shrewd blows in 
their frequent word combats. 

" There's just this difference, Mr. Foster. IVe my 
living to work for, and those gentlemen haven't; and 
moreover, I won't deny, just because we've quarrelled, 
that, notwithstanding his vulgarity and impudence, I 
liked the fellow. I don't mind for a little rudeness, 
as you must have found out, Mr. Foster, when it is 
natural to a man ; but the pig-headed obstinacy, folly, 
and cruelty of his conduct to-day, in giving way to that 
Scotchman's brutal design of bringing Miss Morley up 
as a witness against her own father, was what I could 
not bear from any man living. I have counted the 
cost of a row with him long ago, and it isn't so heavy 
after all. The breeches pocket will get over it; but 
there is another view to look at it in, and that, I confess, 
is very serious. You see, I've never been in a position 
to associate with any of the squires but him. I shall 
now be cut off. entirely from good society. Not on 
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speaking terms with anybody who ever dines with a 
man who has silver plates to eat off," said the lawyer, 
in a tone of affected sadness that was very enter- 
taining. 

^*Latet anguis in herba. There's a jest hidden in 
what you say. Would you object to favouring us with 
the key ? " said Dr. Chubb. 

Mr. Woorme's medical adviser lived in the neigh- 
bouring market town of Glamford Briggs ; and as the 
doctor felt he had a vested interest in the sicknesses 
of his own district, he had just a slight flavour of 
bitter feeling against the justice. 

" Not in the least," replied Mr. Howell. " I men- 
tioned it for the purpose. If Mr. Woorme wants to 
know whether a man moves in good society or not, he 
has one question that he always asks, and according as 
the answer is, so he judges of the answerer. * Sir,' 
says he, * do you visit with anybody who eats off silver 
plate ? ' If the reply be ' Yes,' he takes the new friend 
to his bosom; if *No,^he replies, with a tone of tri- 
umph, * I do. Lord Burworth always eats off silver.' " 

" That is not a sign of vulgarity, but only of ignor- 
ance of the habits of the world," interposed the Vicar. 
" You and I have other measures by which we estimate 
people ; but we all judge one another by the society 
in which we ourselves move. Mr. Woorme's idea is, 
that silver plates and dishes are the distinguishing 
mar!k of gentility ; other people hold the npt wiser 
opinion, that ancestry is the stamp. I, for my part, 
believe in a good larder and wine bin." 
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Stutting, who had hitherto smoked his pipe in grave 
silence, was heartily tired of this very unedifying talk. 
" I wish you would tell me," said he, " what will be 
done with Marmaduke Morley." 

" I'm very much afraid they'll hang him," replied 
Mr. Howell. " It's a very bad job ; for I'm led to 
believe, from one or two things I have heard, that his 
visit here was of a purely private nature — only to see 
his daughter before her wedding." 

"It's a long time since the trouble now. King 
George will hardly do that," said the doctor, carefully 
avoiding the word rebellion, as a sign of partizanship. 

" He will," said Mr. Howell, " as sure as fate. 
Think of poor Charles Eatcliffe — hanged for a treason 
done thirty years before ! " 

" And served him right," interposed the parson, 
vehemently. The very mention of rebellion always 
acted on him as a red cloth does on a bull. " ' They 
that sow the wind must reap the whirlwind, ' as the 
Bible says. I'm sorry the poor fellow's caught; but 
now they have him, I hope they'll show no childish 
mercy. It will never do — makes His Majesty look 
foolish. I must read you some time the sermon I 
preached in St. Crux church, at York, when the 
Jacobite trials were going on. My regiment happened 
to be quartered there. It's the only one I ever wrote 
in my life, and I'm as proud of it as a bitch with one 
pup. I had it printed to give away to the men who 
served on the juries. The text is, ' And Moses said 
unto the judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his men that 
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were joined unto Baal-peor.'* Tve a good mind to 
preach it here next Sunday." 

*' But it is a long time ago ; and then, think of his 
daughter,'* said the lawyer, who was touched by Mary's 
beauty and goodness. " If you were King, you would 
spare the old man for her sake, John." 

"If I was his judge, I would do justice without 
favour, as God does." said the Calvinist, very gravely. 

"That's right, Mr. S tutting. Don't let private 
feelings blind you to your duty to your king. You'll 
like my sermon, I'm sure; and as you won't be at 
church to hear it next Sunday, I'll send you one of 
the printed pamphlets. I can't understand Mr. 
Howell's pity for the hoary old traitor* If God 
punishes rebels for ever in hell, surely we should hang 
them on earth. Human nature is not capable of a 
greater crime than attempting to subvert our monarchy 
and overturn our glorious constitution." 

John seemed as if, for a moment, he should like to 
have said something in reply, but remained silent, and , 
the Vicar continued — 

" They're a thoroughly Jacobite family — have been 
at it all their lives. Why Corbet, the brother of the 
wife of the man, Mr. Woorme, committed to-day, was 
hanged for treason in the summer of forty-six. He 
was one of the £ennington Common batch. I saw the 
work done. Our regiment was ordered to guard the 

* A sennon from this te^, Numbers, zxv. 5, was pieaclied on th&t 
occasion in Tork Minster, by tbe Eev. James Ibettson, M.A., tbe chaplain 
of tbe high sheriff, before the judges. It was printed at the time, with a 
Dedication to Henry Ibettson, of Woodhouse, the sheriff, and the grand jury 
who serred on the occasion. The discourse is in character with the text. 
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gallows ; for many of the London ragamuffins would 
have given their ears to have rescued the criminals at 
the last moment. It is astonishing what a sway these 
Jacobite rascals have over the common people. It was 
a horrible sight, but nobody of proper principles could 
pity the fellow. He died as hard as a flint. There 
were thousands of people went to see the show ; but, 
thanks to the scarlet uniforms of my companions, I 
got a good place, close to the gallows. There were 
nine fellows turned off that day ; but Corbet was the 
first, and most remarkable. He was a fine, fresh- 
coloured, dark-haired man, in the prime of life, very 
like his niece in the face. He seemed to have no more 
fear of death about him than I have just now, but 
stepped lightly out of the sledge, and looked about him 
while the things were got ready for work. When they 
lighted the heap of faggots Jiear, and he heard the 
thorns crackle, he seemed just to start a bit, but there 
was no change of colour in his face, or trembling of 
his hands. He was a Papist, and soon knelt down and 
began to say some prayers from a little book he had 
with him. When that was over, he took from his 
pocket a bundle of written papers, and threw them 
amongst the rabble around. They were stuffed full of 
treason — saying that he and his companions died in a 
just cause ; that the Pretender was our rightful king, 
and such like ; that they didn't repent of what they 
had done; and that their deaths would speedily be 
avenged fourfold. Then he took off his gold-laced 
hat, waved it above his head, cried ' God save King 
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James!' and threw it to the crowd, who found it 
crammed full of Jacobite papers. As soon as this was 
done, the executioner thrust a black cap over his head 
and face, and turned him off. Before he had been 
hanging three minutes, when he was as much aUve 
and full of feeling as any of us are, the soldiers who 
were under the gallows drew off his shoes and stockings, 
and the executioner ripped off the rest of his clothes. 
When he was stripped naked, Jack Ketch cut the rope, 
and dragged the body to the block. He was quite 
alive, and would have recovered himself in a minute • 
or two ; so Jack struck him three or four heavy blows 
with the back of a butcher's cleaver over his breast, 
thinking that would finish him. But it wouldn't do : 
his breathing became stronger and stronger; so he 
whipped out his knife from his belt, and cut his throat, 
just for all the world as you would cut the throat of a 
pig. I don't know whether he ever moved after, but 
I think he did." 

" Cutting his throat would certainly not cause in- 
stant death, or unconsciousness of pain either," inter- 
posed the doctor. 

" Very likely not ; but Jack hadn't time to think of 
such things," continued the Vicar. " He'd a deal of 
work on his hands that day, and could not wait to see 
life was out before he went on with it. So, without more 
ado, he stuck his knife into the body, and ripped it up, 
and then thrusting in his arms up to the elbows, pulled 
out his heart and his bowels, and threw them amongst 
the blazing sticks. Then, with the cleaver, he hacked 
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the head from the carcass. The body was tumbled 
into a coffin, just as it was, to be buried ; the head put 
into a bag, to be carried to London and stuck on 
Temple Bar, where it is now, as a warning to 
traitors." * 

^' I wouldn't have been there for all London," said 
Mr. Howell, on whom the sickening details had made a 
deep impression. 

" Well, it was nasty," replied the clergj-man. " I 
didn't mind so much seeing him cut up, though when 
one came to think of it that he was still alive, that was 
bad enough, but the horrible smell and the noise and 
spitting of the roasting heart among the embers, which 
I thought seemed to beat when it was pulled out, was 
almost more than I could bear; but then, you see, 
though I am a soldier, I'm tender hearted. Now that 
Mackenzie, the informer, who had trapped the fellow, 
had once been his nearest friend — ^like brothers, they 
say — and yet he stood in the front row and was jeering 
all the time as if he had been at a bear baiting. I 
think, however, he's ashamed of having gone, for when 
I mentioned it to him at Mr. Woorme's the other day, 
he said it wasn't himself but a distant relation, but I 
could swear to his face again anywhere among a 
thousand." 

" Indeed, are you quite certain Mr. Woorme's friend 

* This is almost an accurate account^ with some omiasion of horrors, be 
it understood, of what took place at the execution of Francis Towneley in 
that year. 
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is the notorious Kenneth Mackenzie ? Thig man calls 
himself AUan." inquired the lawyer. 

" I'm quite sure," reiterated the Vicar, " a man like 
him who trades in blood may have good reason to have 
two christian names. I think if I was him I should 
drop Mackenzie altogether. I have no pity for the 
rebels, but by George I didn't quite like sitting by that 
man after what I had seen. But I haven't told you all, 
there were some curious things happened when the 
other fellows were strung up." 

" Say no more about it, such things are not fit to 
be talked of," exclaimed John Stutting, almost fiercely. 
The tanner was commonly quiet and reticent in a 
mixed company, but when his feelings were moved he 
sometimes forgot that he had not the same influence in 
the outer world as he had over his own people. The 
parson, perhaps, thought he had b^en sufficiently 
profuse in his details, as he did not endeavour to take 
up the snapped thread of his discourse. 

John soon afterwards took pp his hat, and wishing 
the party a good night, walked homewards. He had 
•been appalled by the conversation he had heard. Witli 
all his outward sternness, the tanner was as tender- 
hearted as a woman. The idea of the infliction of 
torture was horrible to him in a far greater degree than 
to most men of his time. Though he had seen death 
in battle and by the wasting hand of disease, he had 
never witnessed an execution even of the common 
kind, and always when possible, avoided conversation 
on such subjects. He was in America when the 
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terrified Whig cabal wrecked their vengeance on the 
defeated Jacobites, and had no clear notion of the 
way in which the victors had satiated their lust for 
blood. A dim idea of the thing he of coarse had, some- 
what like that hazy vision which floats before the eyes 
of modern readers who gain their knowledge of former 
times from books carefully prepared so as not to shock 
their feelings, but the clear and precise details had 
never come before him till now. He would at any 
time have been deeply pained by the recital. Now 
every chord of his heart vibrated with alternate sym- 
pathy and anger. John had met with little kindness in 
this world, his own hard manners were perhaps to 
blame for this. Mary's self devotion had touched him 
the more deeply, because it had come from so unex- 
pected a quarter. His ardent nature knew of no middle 
course ; he could not feel thankful just a little. Mary 
had saved the life of his child, not by an act of sudden 
impulse, but by loving attention which had lasted for 
days ; she had too, though a Papist, spoken words of 
soothing kindness to him in his sorrow, the memory of 
which could never be effaced. There was therefore no 
creature in the world except his Bessie whom he loved 
so much as Maiy. Had he been himself of her faith 
she would have formed to him the very ideal of female 
saintliness; as it was, her image dwelt apart in his 
mind as something ineffably holy. He was not a man 
accustomed to analyse his feelings. With him to feel 
was to know. He knew Mary was the best and purest 
of womankind, as assuredly as he knew his own salva- 
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tion was secured ; it was therefore almost maddening 
to him to think that in a few days her father, for what 
was no crime at all in his eyes, would be brutally done 
to death amid the plaudits of a yelling mob, and that 
her sufferings would be the subject of coarse merriment 
and ribald jests. 

All night he pondered on his theme, and gradually 
there grew in his mind a conviction that he must do 
something. That God had called him to save Mary's 
father even as he had called her to save his child. The 
Wivilby tanner was no 
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with a knack of taking his feelings in pieces as vivi- 
sectors cut up what they please to call the lower 
animals, but a God-fearing man who believed that the 
thoughts and actions of his daily life were inspirations 
from hfs Maker. To him to desire was to determine, 
to determine, to act. 

** Bessie," said he the next morning as he stood by 
his child's bedside, *' don't fret, my lass. I'm going 
away again for a bit. There's a strange bad job hap- 
pened. They're going to hang Mary Morley's father." 
And he related to her what had occurred in as few 
words as he could. "When thou wast nigh unto 
death," he continued, " Mary did not think of friends 
and relations, of marrying or giving in marriage, but 
<;ame to succour thee. Now the Lord has put it into 
my heart in the watches of the night that I must go to 
Lincoln, for it may be I can help her, even as she 
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helped thee. Yea, pour into her heart sweet balsam 
such as the priests of Baal have not among all their 
ointments." 

Bessie sobbed, she was still weak, and was very much 
distressed by the sad news, she had also a nervous 
fear of her father's leaving her again. 

" Nay, you must not hinder me, my lass ; you are 
safe now, and the godly woman that is with thee will see 
to the household." 

" I would go with you, father, but I cannot," sobbed 
Bessie, thinking doubtless that her love would soothe 
her friend's sorrow. 

John kissed her, bade her keep the direction of his 
journey secret, except some great necessity happened, 
and then trudged away stoutly on his long walk. Whett 
he arrived at Lincoln he bent his steps to the widow's 
house. 

" Martha," he said, " will there be anybody else here 
to-night?" 

** No one," was the reply. 

** Then let me have a fire in the parlour, and pipes 
and beer for myself and Ephraim, for my heart 
yearneth after the young man. I must needs give con- 
solation to one who is but a babe in grace, though old 
enough in the life that is but a living death." 

Ephraim was soon found by John's messenger, and 
as soon as he could be spared from his post came with 
alacrity to spend the evening with his friend. A long 
evening it was, and a very pleasant one for Ephraim, 
for there was no one on earth whose talk the convert 
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loved to listen to as he did to John's, and the Oalvinist 
teacher, though much troubled within, seemed to his 
companion to be in remarkably good spirits. Their con- 
versation for a long time was entirely of a mystical or 
spiritual nature. Once or twice the turnkey mentioned 
prison matters, but John put worldly things away with 
the strictness of a teacher in a Sabbath school. At 
length, either the stock of spiritual milk fitted for 
the infant under his care was exhausted, or he 
thought that a sufficiect quantity had been given off. 

" Ephraim,'' said he, ** what will they do with the 
papist you have in prison for treason ? " 

" They'll send him to London, and he'll be hanged," 
replied the jailor, with no sign of emotion. 

" Why didn't they send him as soon as they caught 
him ? " asked Stutting. 

'* Because he's an important prisoner, and it wouldn't 
be safe. His friends might make a rescue. The 
governor says the sheriff has sent up to London, and 
he'll be kept here till King George sends for him," 
replied Ephraim. 

" How long will that be ? " 

" Not long. They'll send off as soon as they get 
word." 

Are you sure he is a papist ? " 
Yes, rank; won't talk to the chaplain, reads his 
prayers out of a Latin book," answered the turnkey. 

" Would you like to talk to the chaplain if you were 
near death, Ephraim ? " inquired the tanner. 

" No; but I wouldn't say Latin prayers," replied the 
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new-made convert, who seemed to think that there 
was something popish about the very sound of the 
Latin tongue. 

" I wonder if any of his friends are here ? They're 
great folks, and could, if they'd a mind^ get me to see 
him. I might convert him," said Stutting. 

The idea pleased Ephraim Binns mightily. He 
had such an implicit belief in his friend, that if he 
had suggested the possibility of his being able to con- 
vert the Pope or the Grand Llama^ the notion would 
have seemed probable in his eyes. 

" Some people, called Skirlaugh, from the north side 
are here ; they're not relations but friends like it. If 
they would take you in, it would be all right." 

" Is there any one else ? " inquired the tanner, with- 
out the slightest sign of additional interest. 

''Yes, his daughter has been with him all day. 
Poor thing ! it's a pity to see her. I don't know that 
owt ever cut me up worse than to see that girl ; she 
does love thp old man so, though they are papists." 

The tears stood in John's eyes. He now spoke very 
slowly. " She's a good Christian woman that daughter 
of his ; I know her well," he said. 

" Nay, you're wrong ; she's as bad a papist as he is ; 
but I couldn't help being sorry for her. The flesh is 
weak yet, when I've served the Lord as long as thou 
hast, John, I shan't be so, maybe." 

The remark was meant, most likely, as a compli- 
ment ; no flattery was ever more undeserved. 

*' She's a child of grace, Ephraim, papist or no 
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papist/* said John, iu his deepest tone of serious- 
ness. 

The jailor looked wonderingly at his teacher, as if 
he had uttered some hard saying. 

" Do you not know, Ephraim, that works profit not, 
that a man may labour all his days like a horse in a 
mill grinding clay at a brick yard, and yet be so much 
dross ? Now the outside coat of religion is mere 
works, dung, rottenness, and dead men's bones ; it is 
the faith, the spirit that profiteth. And this young 
woman, I can testify before God, has the Spirit in her 
in full measure, though it may be she clingeth to 
the outward form of the superstitions in which she 
has been brought up, even as many that be saints 
still cling to the hay, straw, and stubble of the law." 

The hopeless misery of the poor girl had touched a 
chord in Ephraim's heart. He was glad to find that 
John saw a way by which his natural feelings could be 
reconciled with the strict notions of his sect. 

" Are you clear sure she is of the elect ? " he in- 
quired, very desirous to have the fact settled beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

'' As sure am I as of my own salvation that she is a 
far more precious jewel in the Lord's crown than I 
am," said John. 

" It pities me to see her weep so. What her father 
did is a long time since. If I were King George, I 
would pardon him if it was but for the young woman's 
sake." 

" Fill your pipe, Ephraim, and let us talk about it," 
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said John, passing to him the blue paper of tobacco that 
Martha had provided. 

" Is it quite certain his friends won't plan a rescue ? 
These Skirlaughs are powerful people." 

" They can't do it, there's no breaking out of prison 
where we are," said the turnkey, with a tone of official 
importance. 

'^ Suppose, Ephraim, Marmaduke Morley were a 
chosen vessel as his daughter is, the Lord might 
deliver him as he did Simon Peter.*' 
' The suggestion did not admit of a reply. Ephraim 
Binns smoked in silence. 

*' It's a bad business, Ephraim, to be a jailor. I 
wouldn't have it for all you get by it." 

Stutting had, not unwittingly, touched on a very sore 
point. 

" No more would I if there was a living to be gotten 
any how else ; but, you see, nothing turns up,'' said 
Binns, with a sigh. 

" Now, if anybody died, Ephraim, and left you two 
or three hundred pounds, should you stick to it ? " 

" No, not a day. I'd go to America, and buy a bit 
of land to call my own, where I'd live and die." 

The turning point was at last gained. 

" Ephraim, Ephraim Binns," cried John, in a tone 
which showed that the speaker thought himself to be a 
prophet of God, " the Lord hath sent me to you, even 
as aforetime he sent a man of God to take the scales 
from the eyes of Saul of Tarsus. The Lord hath a 
great work for thee. Wilt thou do it ? — Thou speakest 
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not. Shall I go elsewhere, and seek those that wiU 
fulfil His hidding ? " 

'' What the Lord says, that will I do ; hut put not a 
hard thing on me, John ; for I am weak and poor of 
spirit, not strong as thou art," replied the turnkey, 
with a frightened look. 

"If I told thee anything, shouldest thou helieve 
me?" 

" Yea, if you told me that which is impossible, for 
you alone speak words of truth to me so as they touch 
my hard stony heart; I will believe whatever thou 
sayest, but put no hard thing on me, I say." 

" Listen ! and do not talk of hard things. The Lord 
hath sent me to tell thee that for that good damseFs 
sake, who is as a precious diamond-stone in His sightj 
he hath pardoned the sin of her father, and that King 
George's sheriffs, and his magistrates, and his con- 
stables, and his hangmen shaU have no power over 
him, but that he shall walk out from the place wherein 
now he is, and go beyond the sea to proclaim his name 
among the Gentiles there, and that thou, Ephraim 
Binns, shalt be the right-hand therein." 

The turnkey was amazed at Stutting's impassioned 
words. 

" If I let him out they will hang me," he said. 

" Did they hang the jailor in the Acts ? " 

"I cannot do this thing, John, indeed I cannot,'^ 
said Ephraim at length, drawing stars with the shank 
of his pipe in the ashes. 

" You can and shall, and your reward shall be great 
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in this world, and greater in that which is to come. 
See, I will tell thee what thou shalt do," said Stutting, 
and then he proceeded to give directions and ask ques- 
tions which it is not necessary to repeat to the reader. 
The conversation was long, ImpassLed. on the tan- 
ner's part; docile, but very fearful, on that of the 
turnkey. 

" Can I depend on thee, Ephraim ? " at last John 
said, staring his companion full in the face. 

" I dare not leave thee again, but it is a hard thing, 
and I am in a sore strait,'' repUed the disciple. 

" You said just now that if you had two or three 
hundred pounds left you, you would go to the land 
where the saints dwell in New England. The Lord's 
workmen have good wages. If thou doest this thing 
faithfully, thou shalt have five hundred." 

The man's face brightened. Deeply religious as he 
was, no bribe would have moved him to do what he 
considered wrong, but John's words came to him with 
the seal of infallible authority. 

"I swear to thee that if thou doest this thing I 
bid thee, that, or more, shall be paid to thee as 
soon as thou art escaped with Marmaduke Morley into 
Holland." 

" I will go. I will do as you will ; but suppose I 
turn faint-hearted, for it is a great thing ? " said the 
jailor, nervously. 

** Thou art not a coward, Ephraim ; I have seen 
thee, brave and wary in battle; but if thou didst fail 
me, then should I know for a certainty that a lying 
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spirit had beset me, and that thou wast not one of the 
elect, but that like unto gainsaying Korah, who re- 
belled against Moses, one fit to go down quick into the 
pit." 

'' I will not be faint-hearted, John ; nor does it seem 
a hard thing when you are with me ; but in the night- 
watches I shall tremble." 

" Didst thou not tremble when we were hiding from 
the Indians in the cave ? and yet the Lord was with 
thee. Was the farming stuff a venture worth what 
this is ? " 

Before the man departed John's stronger will and 
deeper faith had gained a complete victory. Ephraim 
Binns was ready to perform to the uttermost all that 
his spiritual chief required. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

** No architect of classdc school 
Had pondered there with Hne and mle ; 
And, stranger still, no modem master 
Had wasted there his lath and plaster." 

W. M. Praed. 

Mb. Callis had accompanied Mr. Skirlaugh to 
Lincoln, at the latter's especial request. The Squire, 
though he not unfrequently jested good-naturedly at 
his chaplain's apparently unprofitable labours, and the 
great interest he took in accumulating what seemed 
worthless knowledge, valued very highly the simplicity 
and goodness of the old man's character. To accom- 
pany his patron on this his melancholy journey was a 
great piece of self-denial, for Mr. Callis had the 
nervous shrinking of a timid child from the contempla- 
tion of suffering of any kind ; and, more than all, from 
mental sorrow in those he loved, which it was out of 
his power to alleviate. He felt, nevertheless, that it 
was clearly his duty to go, not only because Mr. Skir- 
laugh strongly desired it, but also because he thought 
— and he was not without good grounds for his opinion 
-»that his influence might be useful in restraining his 
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patron from putting in practice any of the wild plans 
that he knew to be hovering in his brain, and which 
he, with the cautiousness of one constitutionally timid, 
had no doubt must end in ruin, if not in death, to 
those concerned. 

At another time, a visit to the capital of the county 

would have given the recluse great pleasure. There 

only could he have the use of a great collection of 

books. The library of Skirlaugh Manor was a good 

one, as became the position of the family ; but it was 

sadly deficient in works of the particular kind that the 

student required. Of books on sporting and the 

military ai't^ standard histories in English, French, 

Dutch, and Latin, and those elaborately illustrated 

volumes which the presses of the Low Countries and 

France poured forth so profusely, there were, as he 

thought, more than enough ; but of works of Philology 

and the by-ways of history there was a great dearth. 

The Chapter library, though not very rich in such lore, 

was a mine of wealth to one situated like Mr. Callis ; 

and when his mind was sufficiently unfretted for him to 

work therein, nothing gave the good clergyman so 

much pleasure as to borrow the keys of some cathedral 

dignitary, and spend his days among the stores of 

Dean Honeywood. 

He now, however, made up his mind on leaving 
home that he would be entirely at the service of his 
master, and not even so much as think of the treasures 
within his reach. For the first four-and-twenty-hours 
he had full employment, and religiously kept to his 
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resolution ; but on the second morning the family 
were scattered, and he found himself without anything 
to do; so his mind naturally turned to the only 
source of pleasure which would withdraw it from the 
piiserable present. 

The chapter magnate, who was in the habit of 
lending his nonjuring brother the keys, lived close 
at hand ; and he sauntered forth, half ashamed of 
his weakness, to solicit the favour once more. 

Ealf was on his way to town, Mr. Skirlaugh visit- 
ing some of the neighbouring Whig squires, in the 
vain hope that their influence might be brought to 
bear on the Government. It was doubtful whether he 
would return during the day. William was pacing un- 
easily up and down the dining-room, racking his brains 
as to the possibility of finding some legal quibble 
through the loop-hole of which the prisoner might 
escape, or, at least, have his execution deferred. Isa- 
' bell and her maid had gone with Mary to the Castle ; 
but they returned almost immediately after having 
conducted her to the prisoner's cell. As they came 
back they met John Stutting, walking slowly backwards 
and forwards below the great east window of the 
church. Isabell spoke to him, but would have passed 
on without entering into conversation had he not 
followed her. 

" Send away that young woman ; I would speak 
with thee alone," said he, in a tone which indicated 
that he had something of importance to communicate. 
The girl passed on, Isabell remained by the Puritan's 
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side. Unlike Mr. Callis, she did not shrink from the 
fanatic. She knew that he was a strictly upright man, 
and his notions on religious subjects, though strange to 
her, from their contrast to what she had heard else- 
where, were not as repulsive as they would have been 
to one the bent of whose mind was towards questions 
of theology. She, though religious, had no interest in 
ecclesiastical discussions ; and was, therefore, rather 
amused than irritated, as Mr. Callis was wont to be, 
by John's unbounded self-confidence. She was well 
aware of the good service he had done on the day 
when an attack was expected upon the Manor, and 
thought it was about something- connected with that 
event, or Bessie's health, that he wished to speak 
to her. 

" I have come from home that I might see thee, and 
yet now I am here I do not know whether I may de- 
liver the message that I have. Perad venture thou art 
not thoughtful and provident as Mary Morley is," said 
John, leaning against the wooden framework of the 
minster well. 

" I think, John, you may tnist me with whatever 
you have to say; but you must not be long. My 
father may soon be back, and will want me. We are 
all in deep sorrow. You must have heard of it,*' 
replied she. 

" I have heard of the sore trouble, and therefore am 
I come. It is that it may pass away that I have 
visited thee. Tell me how is the gbod girl Mary, and 
when will her father be sent for to London ? " 

VOL. III. E 
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Isabell answered the latter part of the question by 
saying that she thought that Marmaduke would not be 
permitted to remain more than two days longer, but 
chat all was uncertain. 

" Do you think the king will hang him when they get 
him to their London prison-house? " inquired the tanner. 

Isabell answered that her friends were doing every- 
thing in their power ; but that all feared the worst. 

" Then they shall never have him in their London 
stronghold to hang. He will be spared for his daughtev*s 
sake. The Lord hath spoken it," said John, clenching 
his hands fiercely. " Listen ! I know that you and 
yours can do nothing. You are Jacobites, all of you ; 
and the more you beg and petition the king that now 
is, the more will he thirst after the captive's blood for 
vengeance sake; and William Hanserd, whom men 
now call Lord Burworth, whom you put your trust in, 
is but as a broken reed, a feeble help, in time of 
trouble ; for if the great men in London whisper in 
his ear, ' We must do this tiling ; but if thou wilt stand 
by consenting, thou shalt have this or that, that thy 
soul longeth after,' he will fold his hands and take his 
rest, whatever he may have promised. But when I say 
that the Lord will deliver him, I do not speak the 
words of one given to change, who may be bought at 
will with a neck-ribbon.'' 

The Calvinist's assertion filled Isabell with wonder. 
There was nothing in his manner to lead her to believe 
he was insane, and yet, as far as she could see, he was 
talking as firanticly as a man bereft of reason. 
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'* It is impossible to deliver him, John. Such a wild 
thought has occurred to more than one of his friends ; 
but it is impossible, except at the price of certain death 
to those who do it." 

" So it is to those who seek it in carnal mindedness, 
but not to them that work in the fear of the Lord. 
Hark you ! Who is there you can most trust to 
advise with me in this thing? " 

Tsabell paused. She dreaded to mention the subject 
to her father, for she feared that John's was a wild and 
impracticable scheme ; yet she had no confidence that 
Mr. Skirlaugh would not embrace it, if put before him 
in the confident and energetic manner that John was 
sure to assume. 

" My father has gone to see someone who he thinks 
may have influence at Court," said she. "My brother 
is, I hope, in London by this time. I have the 
greatest confidence in my cousin, Mr. William Skir- 
laugh. Pray tell him what you have to say." 

The tanner smiled. 

" Fetch him, then," was the laconic response. 

Isabell found William in the house. They were very 
soon by the side of the minster well, where John re- 
mained waiting for them. 

" We mustn't talk here," he said ; " we shall be 
noticed by passers-by. Nor would it be well for me to 
go to thine house. Where can we go to be in secret ? " 

The question was not an easy one to answer ; but at 
the moment Mr. Callis came in sight, with the keys in 
his hand. 

E 2 
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" Mr. Callis is going into the library/' said Isabell. 
" He will take us with him into the cloisters ; we are 
sure not to be disturbed there." 

" That is well ; but the idol priest shall have na 
part or lot with us," replied John. 

The Chaplain readily consented to take them with 
him. If any feeling of surprise crossed his mind, he 
was too well-bred to make remarks. He probably 
thought — ^if he thought at all — that John desired to 
consult Isabell on something connected with Bessie. 

Service was going on in the choir at the time ; but 
there is another entrance to the library besides that 
through the church. Behind the westernmost of the 
flying buttresses of the chapter-house on the south, is 
a door leading into a room which communicates 
directly with the cloisters over the northern side of 
which the library is situated. Through this door Mr- 
Callis led them, locking it after him, as was his wont. 
The thre^ followed him down the alley, and seated 
themselves on a large tombstone, which had been 
removed from the church, and put away here for 
preservation, near the north-east corner. 

" Can we chance to be overheard in our dis- 
course ? " inquired John, staring round with wonder 
at the strange place he was in. He had often seen the 
outside of the vast cathedral, but had never before 
been within any part of it. Stern Puritan as he was, 
he could not gaze without a momentary feeling of awe 
on the mighty Eood Tower, crowning — as it seems to 
do from that position — a never-ending series of the 
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fairest Gothic buildings. '^ This is' a strange place," 
said he. '* Men might hide here, and we never see 
them ; or peep from those holes and listen." 

** The whole place is always locked up ; besides, no 
one could walk about without making a noise. Didn*t 
you hear the echo our feet made as we came along ? ** 
said Isabell. 

'^ It's an awesome place, and seems well fitted for 
meditation on God's works, when we remember not 
that it has been built for the worship of dumb idols, 
and dead men and women ; and that the Lord has bid 
us not to leave one stone upon another. While these 
temples of Baal stand in the land, there will always be 
men and women ready to fall down and worship there- 
in, yea even as he that hath just left us will pore over 
the wicked mass-books that are stowed away overhead, 
instead of letting God's light shine into his mind from 
the pages of the written word, and trusting for 
further help when that is done. How do ye think, if 
the men they call their bishop and their dean and 
their chapter, wanted to be rid of those jackdaws that 
are chattering and flapping about on the outside, just 
as they are singing and prating, kneeling and bowing 
within, they would manage it ? Would stopping up a 
few of the putlog holes with mortar do ? No ; if they 
wanted to be rid of them for ever, they must make a 
chamber beneath that big steeple, and blow it to a 
million shivers with gunpowder, and then the foul 
birds would flee away." 

This long speech was far more a meditative soliloquy 
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than instruction intended for his auditors. It was 
grating on their ears; but they were too anxious to 
know what he had to tell — ^foolish as they feared it 
would be — to offend by interruptions. When the 
tanner had done speaking he seemed to sink into a 
reverie, — now gazing on the beautiful lines of the un- 
glazed tracery near at hand, then at the vast propor- 
tions of the central tower, which seemed to dwarf 
everything else on which the eye could rest. 

" It's fair work — very fair work, to look upon ; but 
what is the best of these cut stones to anything God 
makes ? And yet men will hack and hew, and bum 
the living flesh of their brothers, worse than I would 
these stones and balks," continued he, to himself. 

And then, as if the idea of torture had touched 
some tender fibre in his mind, he turned rotind and 
said to William, abruptly, — 

" Do you know why I sent for you ? " 

"Miss Skirlaugh said it was something about Mr.' 
Morley, the prisoner ; but I do not understand what," 
answered William. 

" No ; how should you, unless you were told ? But 
sit still, and you shall hear great things. You are a 
prelatist, like the rest; but I must speak as I know. 
Don't interrupt me. This Marmaduke, whom King 
George's constables have in hold, and whom King 
George and his servants who do his bidding in London 
think assuredly they shall have, that they may tear his 
heart alive out of his body, and bum it before his eyes, 
is a chosen vessel of the Lord — ^not for his own sake^ 
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bat for the sake of his daughter, hath the redemption 
been wrought. Now the Lord hath said unto me, 
that, for the damsel's sake — who, like a second Buth, 
though a Moabitish woman, is very precious in His 
eyes, and in the eyes of His saints— that Marmaduke 
Morley's blood shall not be shed — ^no, nor so much as 
a hair of his head be injured; but that he shall cross 
over sea, to tell them that dwell there, that the de- 
spised remnant who aforetime ruled in Israel are yet 
strong enough to do mighty things in this land ; and it 
hath been given unto me — even unto me, John Stutting 
— to be the instrument in this. Now I cannot work 
without means; and if I tell these things to Balf 
Skirlaugh he will, peradventure, laugh me to scorn, or 
he will be wild and rash, and a trouble rather than a 
help unto me ; and his son Ealf has gone to London, 
thinking by bribes and flatteries that maybe he can 
rescue the hart from the hunters, and so am I left 
that there is no one but this maiden, Isabell, and thy- 
self with whom I can take counsel — not as one need- 
ing instruction, but for planning of the means. Thou 
art, I know, a bold man, fit for war ; but I do not 
know that thou art trusty. But when I call to mind 
that thou art plighted to wed this young woman, I 
think thou wouldest not betray me, for the very little 
gold they would give thee." 

Isabell blushed scarlet. She was in perfect igno- 
rance of what every one out of the Skirlaugh drawing- 
room knew, that it was commonly reported that she 
and William were engaged. John spoke in all good 
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faith^ having no idea that the remark would be 
startling. 

If William had been prepared for what was coming, 
he would have had some strong form of denial ready 
on his lips ; but, as he was taken quite by surprise, he 
was entirely off his guard, and said nothing, but 
naturally glanced at Isabell, who covered her face with 
her hands to hide her blushes. 

" This is baby work, when life depends on what we 
do," said John, noticing, and not well pleased with the 
action. " Will you, both of you, help me in this 
thing ? " 

" Of course we will, if we can see a chance of 
success," answered William. 

" Then I will undertake to have him outside the 
castle walls when it's dark to-morrow night, if you U 
have horses. Ther'll want three to take him off, and 
another three at a place I'll tell you of in Hainton 
Wood, for them to change; and a fishing-boat at 
Tetney Creek, for him and, his companion to sail in." 

William did not hesitate a moment. The plan 
seemed so good, that, if John could fulfil his part, 
there $eemed every hope of success. Much conversa- 
tion followed as to the plan, with which, as we shall 
describe the result, we need not burden our pages. 
William and Isabell were both perfectly satisfied 
by it. 

*'I cannot, John," said William, "make all these 
arrangements myself. I don't know the country, or 
what people it is safe to trust." 
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" You may rely on the fidelity of Bob Drury, I am 
sure," said Isabell. 

" Yes, you may ; I've known him long enough to see 
that. It's a pity trusty men like him are godless ; but 
it is so. Tell him what you know, and then send him 
to me. He knows where I live, and can bring a bottle 
of wine, or something, as a present for me from you, 
to take off suspicion ; and remember you tell none of 
these things, now or hereafter, to anyone, and, least of 
all, to Mary." 

As he finished speaking he arose and strode away 
to the door, followed by William, who, notwithstanding 
the breathless haste he ought to have been in, returned 
to his companion's side. 

" Isabell," said he, " I am not a coward ; but, except 
for that peasant, I could not have had courage to say 
what was ever on my lips." 

The lady sat silent by his side ; he took her hand, 
she did not withdraw it, but still she was silent. 

" Dearest Isabell, do speak to me — do say that his 
words, though untrue of the present, were a prophecy 
of the future." 

She looked at him tenderly, saying, as she arose, — 

" Is this a time, when the life of my father's dearest 
friend depends on your speed, to talk thus? For 
shame ! Go and succeed ; and perhaps John's plot 
may make others happy as well as poor Mary. But go 
at once. I will find Mr. Callis when I require him to 
lock me out." 

There was, indeed, no time to be lost. The groom 
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was in the stable^ and the plan was explained to him 
in as few words as possible. His criticisms were, on 
the whole, favourable ; but not so entirely laudatory 
as they would have been had he been honoured by a 
seat in the Minster conclave. William did not let him 
wait to bestowmany of them on him, but dispatched him 
with the bottle of wine to the tanner's lodgings. Stut- 
ting's directions were soon given; and in a very short 
space Bob departed on his journey northwards. Bar- 
ton Ferry is upwards of thirty miles from Lincoln; 
and it was necessary for him to visit both Skirlaugh 
and Scalhoe on his way thither. It would have suited 
him better, in several respects, to have taken those 
places on the return journey ; but he knew the habits 
of Squire Morley too well to run the risk of transacting 
business with him in the latter part of the day. 

He found the old man sorely troubled for his 
brother's capture, but without any plans in his 
head for helping him. It was Mr. Skirlaugh's busi- 
ness, he said, as much as his ; and he was far better 
used to dealing with the great folks than he was. 
Drury presented a note from Isabell, in which she 
begged them, for the sake of one they all held very 
dear, to do whatever the groom asked them ; but in 
which she had in no way explained what the service 
was, or for whom it was to be undertaken. Bob's 
request was that Jim and Dick Morley, with three of 
their best horses, should be, on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, at a little wayside ale-house near Lincoln, 
known by the sign of The Seven Stars, and much 
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frequented by drovers. He was naturally pressed by 
both father and sons to explain what the steeds were 
required for, but rigorously kept his own counsel, not 
scrupling even roundly to assert that he did not alto- 
gether know himself what they were for, but that it was 
" summut Miss Isabell was strange and keen about." 
All the family entered into the scheme with alacrity, 
for they had little doubt that it was for the rescue of 
Marmaduke that the preparations were being made. 
The young men were, moreover, willing to do almost 
anything at the request of any member of the Skir- 
laugh family, who alone among the higher gentry 
treated them on terms of social equality ; and as their 
jockey-like propensities had furnished them with 
abundance of good cattle, the needful arrangements 
were soon concluded, and the groom was on his horse 
again. Howbeit his wariness was so great that, though 
secrecy was one of the first things he had mentioned 
in delivering his message, and the last thing he had 
said on departing, he halted, after he had ridden a pace 
or two, to give once more a strict charge of silence. 
He would have been tormented by inward reproaches, 
had he not given this last caution; but it was really 
needless. The Morleys had been engaged in too 
many concerns of a questionable nature, had sold too 
many horses, and drunk too much unexcised brandy, 
not to have had their organs of secretiveness fully 
developed. 

At Skirlaugh the groom found, as he expected, the 
reprobate Steven, who entered with alacrity into a 
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scheme which was at once likely to pay well, and to 
satisfy exactly his ideas of justice and love of ad- 
venture. Bob and Steven were companions and 
cronies. He had not, therefore, the same hesitation in 
disclosing his plans to him as he had to the Morleys, 
whom he disliked. He did not, however, let his friend 
into the whole secret, except by signs, winks, and nods. 
The reserve this time was not that he doubted his 
friend's faithfulness, but because he feared if the Isle- 
man knew too much it might get him into trouble after- 
wards. They arranged together to ride leisurely during 
the next day to the place appointed at Hainton, so that 
Mr. Skirlaugh*s three horses which they took might be 
thoroughly refreshed by the time the fugitives arrived. 
It was not very likely that any one in authority should 
examine them as to where they were going, or what 
were their objects; but they were prepared, in case 
awkward questions were asked, to show that they were 
on a horse-dealing expedition, and to produce the third 
horse as a proof of their assertion. 

Bob stayed at home just long enough to refresh his 
inner man, and then departed on another steed for 
Barton Ferry. He stabled it this time at the inn, 
made a few inquiries about tides, boats, and the 
weather, and then walked down to his brother-in-law's 
abode. Dick Bell was not to be seen, but his spouse 
" reckoned" he was not far. She had just cleaned up 
her house for the evening, and was seated by the fire, 
nursing her baby. Bob sat down beside her, and 
began talking about the late rescue. 
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" You're strange an* fond o* that bairn," he said, at 
length." 

" And if I wasn't, who do ye think would ? His 
dad's mostly frae home, or hard at work," replied the 
mother. 

" Let me nurse it a bit, my lass," said her brother, 
in his blandest tone. 

The baby was a good-tempered animal, too much 
accustomed to new faces and rough handling to be 
soon alarmed. Bob performed his part as a nurse 
admirably, and to the extreme delight of his sister, 
who estimated mankind very much according to the 
interest they took in her offspring. 

"It's a strange good-tempered bairn, Polly. It 
takes after thee, lass, i' that ; but it's like him i' th' 
face, nobut it'll be better lookin'." 

" Why should it be better lookin' than our Dick, 
Bob ? " said the lady, reprovingly. 

" Because it's mother's so handsome. It'll hev his 
good looks and hers an'all," replied Bob. 

" Well, ye see, folks does say 'at all us Drurys is 
good-lookin," answered Polly, who was not nicely 
critical about the character of flattery she en- 
joyed. 

" Well, they're right i' that. You may look the 
whole country side through, an' not find a finer, 
strapin'er young woman than thou art. All our sar^ 
vants said so, when you was ower at Skirlaugh ; and 
some folks i* th' room as well as the sarvants. And as 
for me," said the groom, glancing at his own person 
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approvingly, " you'll not find many tighter lads then 
me ayther for lookin* at, or workin*, or feightin'." 

Polly fully assented to this self-praise, out of grati- 
tude for the delicate compliments paid to her own 
personal charms. 

" I hope," said Bob, " when I'm married, I shall get 
as nist a wife as Dick Bell hes, but I don't knaw." 

" They say your Nelly's a strange pratty creatur'," 
responded the sister. 

'* Well, I think so ; and so there's one tiling mak's 
me uneasy, Polly — and that is, that when we're married, 
she's such an a nist lass, that shell wime round me so 
that I shall be soft enif to do ony thing she as tells 
me. 

" And why shouldn't tha'. Bob ? Dost ta' think a lass 
that was worth shoe-leathers and bonnet-ribbins wad 
ever want ye to do owt that wasn't good ? I can mak' 
our Dick do onything in this warld I tell him, an* yet I 
never get in his way, barrin' it be an odd time by- 
chance when I fetch him home fra' that big hoose 
yonder, after he's been randyin' ower long," said the 
wife, with great pride in her husband's docility. 

" Noo, do you think really, Polly, for sartan, that ye 
could persuade our Dick to a little adventer for Mr. 
Skirlaugh. It's not a gret thing, but he'll, maybe, not 
Uke it." 

'* I could persuade him to owt, lad ; but I don't 
knaw as I shall. I don't half like this runnin' busi- 
ness. Men's liable to get shot, or shoot somebody 
else, and get hanged. Th' Squire may buy his 
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sperrets of the reglax folks/' answered Mrs. Bell, 
firmly. 

'' It's not about sperrets, but a deal heavier job. 
Do ye remember that Frenchman that helped us when 
you cracked Lord Carlton's skull ? " 

" Yes, very well." 

" Well, he wasn't a Frenchman at all ; but our Miss 
Mary's own fayther, com'd ower to see her afore she's 
wedded to Master Balf ; and that Scotch devil they call 
Mackenzie, and Justice Woorme, him you used to knaw 
as grimy as a blacksmith, thev' sent him to Lincoln 
Castle; and he's to be hanged in a day or two for some 
little splore he did when th' gentlefolks was all a 
feightin' years sin' ; and we've fun' a way to get him 
to th' seaside, but we don't knaw how to get him 
carted ower. And our Miss Isabell says there's nobody 
so fit for the job as Dick Bell, for she seed what he 
was when she was here ; but she's a'most fear'd he'll 
not hev' heart to help ; an' the poor gentleman will be 
hanged, efter all." 

'' What sort o' a matter wad it be for him if he was 
fun' out ? " inquired the wife, musingly. 

" Why, nowt at all. He wadn't knaw he'd onybody 
on board but a French ironmonger. We should pay 
real well ; but I knaw, if ye do it at all, it will be for 
love, and not o' pay, ye'll be thinkin'." 

The matron pondered a while, took the baby, which 
had fallen asleep in his uncle's arms, and put it into 
its wooden crib, and then sat down, rocking herself 
silently backwards and forwards. 
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" I don't knaw how fur ower sea ye want him to go. If 
it's along ways off^ he'll maybe be drounded ; and what's 
to become o' me, then ? " said Polly, very seriously. 

" Him drounded ! The best sailor i' all th' Hum'er, 
"Why, Holland, where they want to go to, is nobut just 
out o' sight, across th' watter ; an' it will be like oil — 
there's nobut just wind enough to shove *em along." 

" Oh, if it's Holland he wants to go to, that's not 
far. We've Dutch runner chaps comes here oftens. I 
thought it was to the Indies, or France, ye wanted 
biTTi to go. He knaws the way to Holland as well as 
I do fra' Skirlaugh to Scalhoe." 

" Will ye do it, then, Poll ? I shall never be able ta 
bear mysen ony more if ye wean't, when I think that 
our Miss Mary's fayther was scragged, like a mutton- 
worrying dog, jist because my sister Poll wo'dn't let 
her husband hug him ower a mile or two o* watter." 

'* I'll see what he says," responded the sister, who 
rose and left Bob to his meditations. 

She was not long in finding her husband, and in 
explaining to him what was wanted. When that grave 
person entered his house he sat down by the fire, filled 
his pipe with the cautious slowness of one who felt 
that much of the pleasure of smoking depended on 
the manner in which that operation is performed, 
lighted the same with a burning ember held in the 
tongs, and then said, — 

" Noo then, Bob ; ye want summut agean, do ye ? " 

The groom, this time on his guard not to be too 
impetuous, nodded, and said, — 
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"Ay!" 

" Polly wants it doin', I reckon ; but it*s not in tho 
reg'lar line o' business," remarked Dick. 

" Well, but wadn't it be a shame to hev"* the man 
scragged, just along o* helpin' Miss Isabell ? " sai4 
Bob, pleadingly. 

"Well, yes; but it's not in the reg'lar way, I say, 
Fishin' and a bit o* runnin*s my trade. I knaw no'wt 
else." 

" You 11 find him the best fish ye ever landed," said 
Bob, who had not the same delicacy in alluding to 
pecuniary matters to Dick as he had with hi$ 
sister. 

" Well, let's hear about it then,*' said the fisherman. 
And Drury proceeded to explain what he wished him 
to do. 

" Holland's not a big place, but it's full o' ports, 
inside an' out. Where does he want to go ? " 

" I can't tell ye that ; but he will when he's aboard. 
I don't think he'll care a deal where, so long as ye get 
him away frae King George." 

" But how can I promise I'll be at Tetney Creek at 
this time or that? God sends the winds and the 
waves ; and if a sou'-east gale blows, I couldn't do it, 
not if it was to save all th' lives in England." 

"Will ye try, Dick?" 

"Yes, I will. Gi'e us yer hand, an' don't say 
another word to persuade me." 

And the two men shook hands heartily. 

" Poll," continued the fisherman when this ceremony 
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was over, '* I mun go out in a bit, to seek a hand or 
two. You mun bundle up all we hev' to eat i' th* 
house. I shall sail wi* th' tide." 

" Do ye knaw the place where ye're goin' t' ? " in- 
quired Bob, fearful of a mistake. 

" Do I knaw Tetney Creek ? Well, yes ; I should 
a'most think I do. I've been there very nigh as 
oftens as I hev' at Barton watter-side. There's a lone 
house just agean the mouth, an' a Calvin chap lives 
there. He preaches o' Sundays, and sees after owt we 
want o' week days ; but if a ship -load o* gin was to 
come on the Sabbath, he wadn*t so much as look the 
way it was on. Mr. Morley should ax at his house if 
he*s heard frae' th' boat ? Not mention no names, — 
we never do ; and he'll put him in a reight way. He's 
honest, and wadn't split, an' dar'n't if he wad." 



CHAPTEE V. 

** Twenty to one then he is shipp'd already." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 

The next day was far advanced when Mr. Skirlaugh 
returned. He had been ahnost entirely unsuccessful. 
Two or three of the persons he had called upon had 
promised to write to Whig M.P.s on the prisoner s 
behalf, but no one knew better than Mr. Skirlaugh how 
very little influence a mere common supporter of the 
Government would have in such a case as this. His 
anxiety to hear from his son as to what Lord Burworth 
was about increased hourly, and he could hardly be 
convinced by the united eloquence of Isabell and 
William that it was an utter impossibility a mes- 
senger could have reached him from London so 
soon. The more he pondered on his friend's danger, 
the nearer his departure approached, the more deter- 
mined he became that recourse should be had to violent 
measures. The vision of an armed attack on Lincoln 
Castle again flitted before his mind, and began to 
assume firmer outlines. 

" By Jove, I'll send Bob home this very night to tell 
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my people to meet me with their fighting tools at Skir- 
laugh to-morrow at noon. If good news comes from Ralf 
in the meantime, I can send word to them to disperse." 

As he said this, he sprang from his seat, and hurried 
forward to seek his retainer. 

" You will not find Bob in the yard, father," said 
Isabell. " I have sent him to Skirlaugh with a mes- 
sage for my mother.'^ 

The Squire's face flushed. " Girl, you may have 
ruined everything by your folly. You knew that at 
such a time as this I might want at any moment the 
only trusty attendant I have about me, and you have 
sent him away on some foolish errand about ribbons 
and laces, I warrant. Your mother might have done 
this, but I could not have believed it of you," said he, 
more angry with his daughter than he had ever been 
in his life before. 

" Forgive Ine, father. I did not think you would 
want him. I had no idea you would be back so soon. 
He will be here again early to-morrow.'' 

" And I shall lose a day, and when the fellow gets 
back here, I shall find that the myrmidons have carried 
him off to their London slaughter-house. I have a good 
mind to jump on my horse, gallop home at once, raise 
the people, and have him out before Great Tom strikes 
six to-morrow morning.'' 

IsabelLknew that in her father's present angry mood 
further words from her would but increase his irrita- 
and make him the more likely to risk everything 
idventnre which she knew must end in ruin. 
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William was sitting in the window recess, engaged 
in writing something on several sheets of foolscap. 
He felt it to be absolutely necessary to say some- 
thing to repress the Squire's impetuosity, and, there- 
fore, once more endeavoured to explain the impossibi- 
lity of a courier from Half having had time to reach 
him, and that it was certain the messenger must 
arrive many hours before the officials who would be 
sent to take charge of the captive. 

" I would, with all defei'ence,'* he said, " suggest that 
you should wait till to-morrow morning for a despatch, 
and then if no news has arrived, you can arm your 
tenants at once. You have honoured me by making 
me, in jest, the chastelain of Skirlaugh. When the 
time for real warfare comes, though I fear the worst, I 
will throw in my lot with you." 

"Brave boy!" exclaimed the angry man, touched 
with William's devotion, "you are right; we must 
wait, — but never again, Isabell, can I trust you. Your 
childish carelessness now, has undone the work of 
years." 

We have said that when Mr. Skirlaugh rebuked his 
daughter William was engaged in writing. His labours 
took the form of a petition from the prisoner to the 
Crown, stating that he, the petitioner, had not visited 
England for any political object, but that his sole 
motive in coming over was to see his daughter. 

On Mary's return from the Castle, he presented 
himself for admission as the prisoner's legal adviser. 
The petition the young lawyer had drawn up was a 
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document he knew Morley would have died rather than 
sign, but it answered its end on the present occasion. 
The evening was raw, and he wore a thick brown ovei:- 
coaty with a blue silk handkerchief over the lower part 
of his face. A very few words, when they were alone, 
were sufficient to explain the object of his visit. The 
prisoner listened carefully, but very calmly, to such 
details as William was prepared with. His interest 
seemed to be quite as much excited by a natural taste 
for plotting as by his fear of death. 

" I thought I was fast in their trap this time,*' said 
he, '^ and if I am so foi-tunate as to escape once more 
from the gin, I think I shall not tempt the Elector's 
vengeance again, unless it be just by a run over 
to pass my rapier through the body of Kenneth 
Mackenzie. I can forgive him selling me, but not 
the " 

As he spoke the door opened, and Ephraim entered, 
and closed it. 

" You've come in a great coat, sir. If you leave it 
and the handkercher behind you, Til let you out at 
the postern, and when this gentleman goes, he can put 
'em on, and if we should be met, everybody will think 
it's you. But come directly, there's no time to lose." 

William followed Ephraim's injunctions, and took his 
departure at once. 

None who read these pages, unless indeed they 
should have the good fortune to amuse some one 
not of English birth, can have experienced suffering 
such as Mary's. She had not recovered her usual 
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health after her long watch by Bessie's sick bed, 
when this heavy blow fell upon her. She knew — she 
thought at least — that her father would be a martyr to 
his religion, as truly as any of those whose names are 
honoured in her Church's calendar, but the belief that 
the crown of martyrdom shall encircle the brows of 
those we love, when their mangled bodies are in dis- 
honoured graves, is little satisfaction even to the most 
devoted, while they weep by the side of one so doomed 
to death. Mary, with all a good daughter s afifection 
for her father, had much of that beautiful fanaticism 
which makes some of us worship the dearest or the 
best we have ever known as something almost 
more than mortal. Her father was to her the very 
type of heroic self-devotion, and she felt not only a 
daughter's sorrow, but a hero-worshipper's loneliness, 
when she thought that in a time of which the hours 
almost might be counted he would be consigned to a 
bloody death. The agony was greater because she 
knew that it was for her sake he had ventured to 
return to England, and that it was she who had 
induced him to visit Anne Mason, but for which,, 
as she fondly thought, he would have escaped the liers- 
in-wait. 

The day had been bright, but the sun set gloomily. 
A stiff breeze from the north bore thick clouds along 
with it, and at eight o'clock the old city was wrapped 
in as complete darkness as the plotters could desire. 
Morley, equipped in William's great coat and handker- 
chief, with the roll of paper in his hand, though a 
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little taller, was no bad impersonation of the young 
lawyer, as seen by the feeble lights of the prison. 
The captive and his companion walked out of the 
castle without observation. The guardians of that 
stronghold had no suspicion of treachery, and the old 
man who kept the gate under the barbican passed 
them as a matter of course. Their way, when outside 
the walls, lay through a public thoroughfare, but it was 
so dark that the most lynx-eyed watchman could not 
have distinguished the two fugitives from ordinary 
citizens. They crossed quietly over and entered the 
Bail, from which they dived into a narrow lane that 
led to a country road. Forty minutes' fast walking 
brought them in sight of the lights of the Seven Stars 
ale-house. A moment afterwards they were accosted 
by Stutting. 

" Stay here," said he ; " don't let the men who 
brought the horses see you. You have no swords ; 
take these," and he handed sword and sword-belt to 
each of the fugitives. 

The horses were ready. John brought them to the 
spot at once, and the three set off at a slow trot, which, 
when they had got out of hearing of the hostelry, 
burst into a gallop. The horses were among the best 
in Lincolnshire, and they had had a long rest. Within 
two hours from leaving the Seven Stars, the fugitives 
found themselves at the halting station midway on their 
journey. Hainton Wood was a fragment of the ancient 
forest which once spread over a great part of that 
neighbourhood. It had been more valuable in former 
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times as a haunt for game than for its timber, so the 
oak trees had not been planted up, but stood wide 
apart, more like the trees in a park than a wood. 
Timber had increased in value in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and owners of lands were 
in consequence induced to plant waste places. 
Some ten or twelve years before the time of which 
we are writing all the bare ground in the wood 
had been thickly set with Scotch firs, which now 
formed a dense undergrowth of young trees, through 
which it was impossible to see, and almost im- 
possible to walk without an axe to cut your way 
before you. In the outskirt of this wood was a 
solitary hut,, whose only tenant, an old woman, 
subsisted partly on the bounty of the owner of the 
estate, and partly on the chance payments of travellers 
for food and lodging. No stables were attached, but 
there was a cow hovel, where Bob and Steven suc- 
oeeded in stowing away the horses. The woman's 
religion or politics it might have been difficult to 
determine, but she subsisted on the bounty of a Boman 
Catholic squire, and it was not, therefore, probable 
that she had any keen sense of the duty of obeying 
the laws of the land as then administered. No idea 
of what her hut was being used for ever entered 
the old crone's head. If she thought that the two 
men who had honoured her with their company 
were not in truth horse-dealers, as they seemed, it is 
probable that she imagined them to be persons en- 
gaged in conveying a priest from one flock to another ; 
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a duty which during the existence of the penal laws 
was never unattended with danger. 

Our travellers saw little of the country through 
which they went. The clouds, it is true, had partly 
blown southward, but the few stars that peeped out 
were only just sufficient to show the outline of the 
hut. A candle burned in the window to guide the 
guests to the spot. The little ale-house had no cus- 
tomers in it but Steven and Bob, both of whom on 
the present occasion had been models of sobriety. 

The feet of the flying party had been heard by their 
friends before they reached the place. The horses, 
therefore, were ready for them some distance from the 
door. 

** Bide on as fast as you can, John,'* said Bob. 
"The 'Bonny Polly' will be ready to start an hour 
afore you get there. He'll bum a light, an' you mun 
holler three times, * Barton ho ! ' " 

" That will do," repHed the tanner. " Stop tiU I 
come back, and keep clear o' drink, do ye hear?" 
And as he spoke they again clattered off into the 
darkness. 

Morley and Stutting had not as 3^et exchanged a 
word. As they climbed the long hill that lay 
before them, John said to Ephraim, ''Bide apart 
a space. I would speak concerning what I have 
promised.'* 

When the turnkey was out of hearing, he unfolded the 
arrangements that had been made for Ephraim's pay- 
ment. 
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" To whom am I obliged for saving me from death? " 
inquired Morley when John's explanation came to a 
close. " I have never heard your name, nor can I 
imagine why you have run so great a risk for my 
sake/' 

John hesitated for a moment. At length he 
said, — 

" What are names? You will sleep as lightly when 
you get over sea if you do not know by whose hand 
the Lord hath wrought as if you did/' 

" But I would fain know, for the sake of common 
gratitude. We may meet again," said Marmaduke. 

" Do not talk of gratitude. I was paid beforehand — 
not with gold or silver, but with that by whose side 
gold and silver is as mire and clay. Ephraim will tell 
thee who I am, but speak not of it till you are on the 



sea.'' 



Morley was too wise to question his deliverer fur- 
ther. The truth never crossed his mind. He thought 
that it was some one of his own faith, whose zeal for 
religion had induced him to run so great a risk for his 
deliverance. 

Another two hours brought them to Tetney Creek. 
The coast at this point was flat, but protected from 
the ravages of the sea by a wide belt of mud, which 
is only flooded at high tides. A small channel, up 
which boats could sail, ran into the land. At a 
point near its mouth stood what its Calvinist owner 
called his " lodge in a garden of cucumbers,*' a small 
one-storied building, with a stable, barn, and cowshed 
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attached. Not a tree or a bush protected the home- 
stead from the full fury of the east winds. The faith- 
ful man who dwelt there was by occupation a farmer, 
but eked out his living in the way that the fisherman 
had indicated. He had no idea of what was going on, 
but had a notion that there was something more than 
common in the wind by the * Bonny Polly's' light. 

"Simon — Simon Beck!'* shouted Stutting, as he 
struck the heavy stick with which he rode on the front 
door. 

The inmate, a tall, leggy fellow of about sixty, opened 
it, and accosted John in the manner of an old acquain- 
tance. The tanner knew that this was no time for 
greeting. 

" I am aweary with riding. I will talk to thee soon, 
but must do my business with yon captain first. Wilt 
thou hold our horses till I return ? " 

They dismounted at once, and John gave the ap- 
pointed signal in a voice which showed that here he 
did not think noise in any way dangerous. Almost 
instantly they could hear a boat shove off. 

" One word before we part," said John. " You live 
in France, and there they have a King who hunts such 
as I am to the death, because they will not worship 
stocks and stones, dead men's bones, old rotten rags, — 
yea, and even bits of bread. When you see one of us 
brought to trouble for the religion, maybe you can help 
him if you will. But here's the boat. They shall 
know at Lincoln as soon as a horse can take the sign. 
Here is some money," and he put a dirty bag of 
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guineas into his hand. Morley began to thank him, 
bat was cut short. 

" Nay, nay, don't thank me, Tm paid, I say, before- 
hand, except for the gold, and that £alf Skirlaugh 
, will see to." 

The boat rowed alongside. A word of encourage- 
ment was whispered in Ephraim's ear, and the boat 
glided down the creek, as silently as it had come. 

John stood gazing at the vessel till he saw her 
under way, and then returned to his friend. He 
found that he had stabled the horses already, though 
he had not been requested to do so. 

Simon was curious to know what John's errand 
could have been, and as he was eating the supper of 
bread and cheese which the good woman of the house 
had provided, he put a question of so pointed a nature 
that the tanner felt obliged to answer it openly. 

" They are two men," he said, " in trouble for their 
religion." 

^'I thought their wicked laws against the saints 
were gone to sleep, John. The magistrates never 
trouble me," replied Simon. 

" Nor me," said John, " but all parts are not alike, 
nor are all men wary and circumspect. These men 
have been in a sore strait, and I was in a manner 
called to help them." 

" How can we expect the elect to live in peace in 
their land while Popery flourishes unchecked. If fool's 
parsley grows among pot-herbs, well may there be 
sickness among those that eat thereof. The govern- 
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ment of the King that we have now favours Popery 
as much as King James did." 

This last remark gave John an opportunity of 
changing the conversation. He enlarged for a con- 
siderable time on what he thought the superstitions 
of the Latin Church, to the great deUght of his 
auditors, who were alike charmed with the straight- 
forwardness of his faith, and the fluency of his speech. 
At last it was time to go. 

" Can you tell me how far it is to the shore ; I want 
to pick up some shells ? " said he. 

Simon thought the question an odd one. He replied 
" a hundred and fifty yards, perhaps. I'll walk with 
you, or you'll not find them." 

The two men strolled down to the beach, and John 
filled from a bank where myriads of shells were 
scattered, a small bag, such as farmers use to take 
samples of their corn in to market. 

"What can a man like you want wi' that kelter? 
They're not the sort for thy girl to make pincushions 
on,'' said Simon, surprised, and, it may be, scandalised 
at such levity in one so serious. 

" They're not for Bessie, . but for another young 
woman who needs them,'* said John, in what was, for 
him, a careless tone. 

The horses were now rested, and the tanner set off 
again with the two spare ones in a string. There was 
no need for breathless haste, but no time for dallying. 
When he arrived at. the cottage in Hainton Wood, 
he was met by Drury and Steven, 
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" Here, Bob," said he, " are the shells ; you know 
what to do with them" The groom put them in his 
pocket. Steven mounted one of the led horses, and 
he and John disappeared at once in a northerly 
direction. 

" Where are we going ? " said Steven, after they had 
ridden a few hundred yards. 

" Pm going home — ^where did you think ? " replied 
John. 

"I'm thinkin' it'll be Hartlepool horsefair i' th' 
beginnin o' next week. 1*11 push on nor'ards. If they 
should find out what we've been up to, they might put 
us where he*s comed frae." 

" I won't stir a step from my own door sill. It was 
the Lord's work," responded the tanner. 

"Did ye never knaw the Lord's wark get men 
into trouble, John? It often does my mother's 
preachers." 

The tanner was not in a humour to carry on the 
conversation, and they rode on without speaking, 

" Fll ride on wi'out baiting," thought Bob, after 
examining the beast they had left with the eyes of 
one learned in horse-craft. " Langdale's not a bit 
the warse," and as he had left no reckoning to pay, 
he jumped up and took the road for Lincoln. 

The gray of the morning twilight was just making 
the outline of the minster visible as he rode in at the 
back entrance of Skirlaugh Place. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

" Thou hast been call'd, Sleep ! the friend of Woe, 
But 'tis the happy who have caU'd thee so." 

Curse of Kehamaj'SY. 12. 

Worn with trouble, Mary could not sleep. She had 
borne her vigil by Bessie's bed-side with simplicity 
and cheerfulness, quite unconscious that she was 
doing anything beyond a common act of kindness; 
but, though her elasticity of mind never failed her., 
it told upon her health. We cannot have our bodily 
rest broken long together without suffering for it in the 
future. She did not feel its effects when on duty in 
Stutting's cottage, and the excitement of her father's 
visit was more than enough to banish all thoughts 
of self from her mind ; but his capture, though the 
shock could not be said to have been entirely un- 
expected, coming as it did on one so ill prepared to 
bear it, almost overcame her. For his sake she knew 
she must bear up, and heroically she did so when 
with him in his cell. Isabell had been surprised at 
the calm and patient fortitude of her manner for the 
first two days, but, as the end came nearer, she saw 
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more and more clearly that not only command over 
her feelings but her physical strength also was failing. 

It was, as far as his daughter knew, almost certain 
that Marmaduke would be removed to London on the 
morrow, and that if she ever saw him afterwards, it 
would be but for a few minutes in the presence of one 
of his jailers. She had no idea of a rescue such as 
had been accomplished, and no faith whatever in the 
efforts of Lord Burworth or others to extract a 
pardon. The doom seemed fixed beyond hope of 
reversal, and nothing remained but resignation. 

For hours she lay awake by IsabelFs side. Silently, 
sadly the night wore on. Her companion durst not 
hint at what occupied her own thoughts and kept her 
also wakeful, lest some mishap should have occurred. 
Yet it was hard — very hard — to watch the long hours 
as they slowly rolled away, and know that by one 
word of hers she could change the darkness of 
Mary's soul into dancing sunhght. They spoke not, 
and that was well. Perhaps, had Isabell been en- 
tangled in the meshes of conversation she might 
have dropped something that she would hereafter give 
worlds to recall. 

It was at length morning, and now and then the 
steps of some early workman going to his day's task 
struck on I^abell's ear. They became more and more 
frequent, and as any change from the dull monotony 
of inaction is pleasant, she began to watch them and 
to count how many footfalls she could distinguish 
from the time a passenger first came within hearing 

VOL. III. G 
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tmtil his tread was lost in the distance* This 
monotony soothed her to sleep. When she fell into 
a doze Mary was awake^ for the last thing she could 
remember was the gentle pressure of her hand. She 
was awaked suddenly by her companion in a passion 
of tears. The poor thing had fallen asleep also^ and 
Mackenzie's words, spoken in the Exchequer passage, 
had become realities, mingling themselves with Isa- 
bell's abduction and the fate she dreaded for her 
father. 

She thought that she was in Mackenzie's power, 
that he had carried her off from her friends on 
horseback to the front of the gallows, where the last 
terrible scene was to be gone through. The guards, 
the sheriff, the captive^ all were there. The noose 
swung ready to receive its victim. The fire burnt 
near, and the hangman's unscabbarded knife, as it 
stuck in his belt, glanced in the ruddy blaze. Her 
father spoke to her^ but she could not comprehend 
his words. Her ears were filled by the demoniacal 
gibes of Mackenzie. At length the cart moved, she 
heard the rumble of its wheels over the rough stones. 
The horror was too much. She awoke with a scream 
of agony* 

We all know the deep impression a horrible dream 
makes upon us, even when we have no strong reason 
to dread the future. But Mary knew that what she 
had seen, except the part played by the Highlander^ 
was only a picture, shorn of half its horrors, of what 
was to come to pass* 
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'* Mary, dearest, it was bat an ugly dream,'* said 
Isabell, when her companion's tears would allow her 
to tell the cause of her alarm. 

'^It was true, Isabell, all true, only I saw it 
before the time, as people do in dreams. It will all be 
as I have seen, but I did not see all. Oh, God ! -* 

Morning was breaking, Isabell arose and dressed; 
drew up the blind and sat down by her friend, 
hoping to soothe her. The misery of the hour was 
terrible. At last, some time after it had become 
broad daylight, she could bear the torture of suspense 
no longer, but begged Mary to arise and take an 
early walk with her on the green. She told her that 
the fresh air of the morning would do her good. 
Faint and weary as she was, Mary had not strength 
of will to resist. Wrapped in their thick cloaks the 
two girls walked slowly towards the Minster* At the 
south porch both, as if moved by one instinct, paused* 
Mary's eyes rested on the Doom over head. She had 
often seen it before, with mingled feelings of reve- 
rence, admiration, and sorrow. Now no thought of 
its heavenly beauty, or the sad mutilation it had under* 
gone at the unloving hands of those of another faith, 
entered her mind. She saw but the awful figure of 
her Saviour and her Judge, surrounded, as her ima- 
gination pictured him in heaven, by that great cloud 
of angels and the blessed who follow the Lamb where- 
soever he goeth. Her hands clasped in prayer, her 
eyes filled with tears, which for the moment were not 
those of sorrow. 

G 2 
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Isabell saw not the sculptured stones above her 
head, her eyes, even before she came near the spot, 
were bent intently on the little plot of grass which 
adjoins the doorway on the left It was strewn over 
with sea-shells, and here and there one was laid on 
the projections of the carving of the adjoining chapel. 
Its if put there by children at play. She stooped, 
and filling her hand with them, motioned to her com- 
panion to continue their walk, hardly able to restrain 
her impatience, yet aware that what she had to say 
must not be communicated in the open street. The 
plan she had matured during her sleepless night was 
carried out. 

At eight o'clock the bells chimed for early morning 
service. This was not held in the choir, but in a 
western chapel communicating with the north aisle of 
the nave. "When they reached the west front the 
congregation, consisting of a few poor old women, and 
a scanty gathering of what were called the Minster 
families, was assembling. The two girls walked with 
them into the church, as if about to join the wor- 
shippers, but proceeded up the nave and turning 
to the south entered the furthermost chapel of the 
transept. 

Isabell seated herself on the stone bench and 
motioned to Mary to take a place by her side, in a 
position that was shaded by one of the columns. The 
girl sank down mechanically in the spot .that had 
been pointed out to her. As she looked for sympathy, 
^ot consolation, into her companion's eyes, it would 
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have been hard to picture a more perfect ideal of 
resigned sorrow. 

Isabell took her hand and softly and slowly, as 
she was able to bear it, communicated to her the 
whole of the good news. 

The Squire also had had a wakeful night. The 
more he thought of his daughter's wayward selfishness, 
in sending away his servant, the more bitter* and con- 
sequently the more restless he became. He could not 
feel sure, now so much time had been lost, that if he 
went home and armed his people and the Morleys, 
who he knew would come with him, that they would 
not be too late. To attack the castle, however, he was 
determined, if the prisoner were permitted to remain 
till he got there, and if not, he thought travelling 
with the escort would not be very fast, and they coutd 
at a pinch follow them as far as Grantham or Stam* 
ford. It was a wild plan, but one that in its first 
object was very likely to be successful. To the idea 
of danger to himself he carefully shut his eyes, but 
could not be entirely blind to what he* was about to 
bring on his faithful followers. Yet, as is the case 
with most of us when we determine to do a cruel 
thing, his powers of casuistry were suflScient to furnish 
him with excuses. "And what," thought he, "if I 
were not only successful, but the people around, weary 
of this wretched government and the taxes by which 
they grind them, should rise too ? What if, instead of 
the leader of a handful of badly armed farmers, I 
should find myself in a day or two the commander 
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of an army, and could once more proclaim King 
James, and summon his lieges to follow the White 
Eose?" 

The thoughts that followed these foolish fancies 
were suflSciently wild, but they amused Mr. Skirlaugh 
for many a long hour, and kept his mind from dwelling 
on more sorrowful or irritating subjects. 
. The window of his bed-room looked into the court, 
and in the early morning he heard the footsteps of 
a horse. He jumped out of bed, thinking it might 
be Ealf returned, to see in the grey twilight the form 
of Bob entering the stable. This, though not so 
satisfactory as he had hoped, was gratifying, as he 
knew now that he had a faithful aide-de-camp and 
could carry out his plans without implicating his son 
or cousin, both of whom he had determined should 
have no part in the dangerous enterprise he meditated. 
While turning these things over in his mind, in a 
happier frame, than he had been since Morley's 
captive, he fell into slumber. How long he slept 
he knew not. His sleep was deep and dreamless, and 
might have lasted some hours longer had it not been 
rudely broken by a loud thundering on his door. 
Before he had time to arouse himself sufficiently to 
say " Come in," the door was violently opened, and 
several men pressed into the apartment. 

** In the name of heaven, what's the matter ? " 
said he, reaching to the side of the bed for his 
sword. 

When he saw half-a-dozen strange faces glaring on 
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him, his first thought, forgetful that it was broad 
daylight; was that they were housebreakers. 

" Matter, sir ! You know well enough," said the 
foremost officer. " We must search the house." 

" Search the house, man, — what for ? " said the 
Squire, rubbing his eyes, not quite sure whether he 
was awake. 

** Here's the warrant, sir," said the officer, holding 
up a paper on which the ink was hardly dry. " It's 
signed by Mr. Mussenden, who's a Justice for Lindsey, 
and I've another from the Mayor in my pocket. You 
can't plead you're out of the bounds of the city now." 

" I don't want to plead anything, or to see Mr. 
Mussenden's dirty writing either, but to know from 
you, or some of the knaves that have followed you, 
what you're looking for. There's a row like the 
devil, I can hear, going on down stairs, so I suppose 
some more of you are there. By God ! if you spoil 
or run away with so much as a farthing rushlight, I 
will hold you answerable." 

" Well, sir, well, it's no use talking, you must go 
with us directly," responded the constable. 

I'll come at once," said he, jumping out of bed; 

but I should really prefer putting my breeches on, 
if you could wait," continued he, as he hurried on 
those useful garments. Then, buckling his rapier 
around him, he prepared to follow his visitors where- 
ever they would. 

" I suppose," said he, when they got outside the 
room, *' that the paper you showed me is a search 
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warrant. Before I go with j^ou, or permit you peace- 
ably to execute it, I must know what you require. 
Is it a matter of the excise laws? Because if it 
is, I am, on the honour of a gentleman, entirely 
innocent." 

" Excise laws ? No, Mr. Skirlaugh,*' burst in Mr. 
Woorme, who was one of the party, but had stayed 
outside the bedroom door ; " I, as a magistrate, have 
come to search your house for the escaped prisoner. 
We have no doubt you have had a hand in this 
shameful case." 

Mr. Woorme had followed Mackenzie to Lincoln, 
and had too deep an interest in the prisoner's safe 
arrival in London to leave the city till he saw him 
on his way there. At the word prisoner the truth 
flashed on Mr. Skirlaugh's mind. 

" Why ! Has Morley escaped ? " 

"Yes, you know he has," said the little Justice, 
enraged at what he thought Mr. Skirlaugh's simulated 
ignorance. " This is only to gain time, sir," he con- 
tinued, " but I can tell you, sir, it's of no use, sir. You 
know very well where youVe smuggled him to, and by 
God you shall be made to find him. We " 

All Mr. Woorme's eloquence, after the first sen- 
tence, was profoundly uninteresting to the Squire. 
Heedless of his threats, he shouted at the top of his 
Voice, — 

"Mary, Isabel, William! The bird has flown — 
Marmaduke has escaped," and sat down on a settle on 
the stair-landing, big tears of joy running down his 
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cheeks, while Mr. Woorme continued his vociferous 
oration. 

When exhaustion put a period to that excellent 
magistrate's discourse, the officer armed with the war- 
rant explained to the Squire, that on the discovery of 
Morley's escape, suspicion at once fell upon him, and 
that orders had been issued by the magistrates, that 
the place should be searched, as those wise officials 
had little doubt that the culprit was hiding there. 

" With all the pleasure in the world," replied the 
Squire, who was as much astonished as they were. 
He thought that the more time was wasted in a fruit- 
less examination of his premises, the better chance his 
friend would have to m^e good his escape, for as he 
felt sure none of his household had had anything to 
do with getting him out of prison, he concluded that 
Morley could not have got far away. 

The bed-rooms were examined first. Two agile 
men were sent up into the false roof, then the ground- 
floor and the cellars came under review, but all was 
fruitless. When the house had been thoroughly 
examined, the turn of the out-buildings came. In the 
stable they came upon, not the person they wanted, 
but Mr. Robert Drury, diligently engaged in scouring 
the bit of a bridle. 

Mr. Woorme had a strong prejudice against this 
harmless person, originating in the fact that before he 
came into his estate, the two had been nearly on terms 
of equality, and had been engaged in sundry " sprees " 
together, which the Justice would gladly have for- 
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gotten, but which, he had good reason for knowing, 
clung like burs to the servant's memory. This pre- 
judice, not altogether unnatural in one like Mr. 
Woorme, had, as may well be imagined, not been 
softened by the scene in the Todholme justice-room. 

^'Marmaduke Morley has broken prison, do you 
know where he is ? " said Woorme, in his grandest 
tone. ' 

It was a delightful thing for him to be able to air 
his dignity before a person like Mr. Skirlaugh, who, 
he thought, had sometimes treated him witli indignity* 

" What was you sayin', your warship ? '* inquired 
Bob, calmly, continuing to rub the shining steel. 

" You know well enough, fellow. Where is Marma- 
duke Morley ? " 

. " Where is Mr. Marmaduke Morley ? " replied the 
groom, very slowly. "Where is Mr. Marmaduke Morley? 
Why, where should he be, but in the Castle yonder ? " 
. " He's not there ; he has escaped, and we know he's 
Jiiding about these premises,'* said the magistrate, ven- 
turing on a rash assertion, in the hope that the person 
questioned would be off his guard. 

" Then what's th' use o' axin' me, if ye knaw. Come, 
Stan' out o' th' way, don't ye see our Squire wants to 
get into his awn stable an' can't, afeard o' rubbin' agen 
yer warship's honour." 

Mr. Skirlaugh was indeed behind, watching his 
groom's face attentively. He thought, from a certain 
unnaturally dull and stupid expression which he saw 
there, that it was not unlikely that Bob should know 
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more than lie did himself, and, the fancy— for it was 
little better — was strengthened when he called to 
mind that his daughter had not told him why she had 
sent Bob away. 

•*Now, fellow, just mind what I'm going to say," 
continued Mr. Woorme. " On your answer depends 
whether you are put on your trial for this horrid con- 
spiracy in which your master has, no doubt, been 
engaged. Do you know anything about the prisoner?" 

" Well, yes I do, a leetle," ianswered Bob, with the 
air of one anxious to look important. 

" Oh you do, do you ? Well then, tell me, my good 
fellow, and if the information be important, you shall 
be rewarded handsomely. If the government woni't do 
it, I can and will," said the Justice, who thought that 
his own eloquence, aided by the presence of his tail, 
had frightened his former companion. 

*' It isn't a deal I knaw, it jist comes to this, that 
I've seen Mr. Marmaduke, and heard about him as 
well, afore you catched him, an' if it really be true as 
you say, that he's slipped through yer fingers this time, 
I shouldn't wonder if ye never hev a chance o' nailin' 
him agean." 

'^ But we must catch him, and shall catch him ; 
do you know where he's gone?" vociferated the 
magistrate, fast losing all patience. 

" No ; can't say as I do exactly." 

"Now, my good fellow, isn't he on these premises?*' 
said Mr, Woorme, trying hard to seem in a judicial 
frame of mind. 
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" Maybe. Can't say." 

" Have you seen him here since he got away ? " 

" No. I nobut got back frae Skirlaugh this 



mornin'." 



" Did you see anything suspicious when you re- 
turned, anything to make you think your master might 
have been engaged in this, and be hiding the prisoner 
on the premises ? " 

" Well, yes, there was one little thing," said Bob, 
looking at the toes of his boots. 

" What was it ? " 

" When I corned home this morning thinks I to my 
sen, it's strange and cowd, I'll just mak a bit o' fire 
i' th' saddle room, so I goes into the coal house to 
fetch a scuttle full o' coals, an* when I gets there 
I finds th' winder oppen, and the coals clear different 
to what they was when I left, and thinks I, there's 
been somebody a ravin to get to the trap-door under- 



nean." 



" The trap-door underneath. What, is there a room 
beneath the coal house. Show us the way directly," 
exclaimed the leading constable, who now that there 
seemed a chance of gaining important evidence, took 
the lead out of the Justice's hands. 

" 1*11 shaw you in a minnit," said the groom, slipping 
his coat on. " I'm varry sorry, Squire, to tell about 
that door, but I mun do my duty to Mr. Woorme, an' 
King George, God bless 'em," continued he to his 
master^ who was every moment becoming more and 
more assured that his servant had some knowledge 
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of the habitat of the fugitive, and that there was a 
purpose in his ready compliance. 

The out-houses of Skirlaugh Place, like many erec- 
tions of the same date, were built on a vaulted under- 
croft, originally about haK sunk in the earth. Time 
had, however, raised the surface ai*ound, and the vault 
under the coal-house was now almost entirely beneath 
the ground. This room had been lighted by very 
narrow slits, such as we see, in church towers, for 
the purpose of letting light and air into their newel 
stairs ; the tops of these only peered some six inches 
above the earth. The oflScials tried to look through 
these holes, but naturally could see nothing whatever. 
The only means of communication with this under- 
croft, was by a trap-door, and on that lay several chal- 
drons of coal. They did seem, to the eyes of Mr. 
Woorme, and those who were with him, to have been 
moved recently, which is not surprising, as they had 
only been brought in about eight and forty hours 
before. 

" The road's down there ; if ye just remble them few 
ye'll see if he's i' th' dungeon. I dost bet owt, if our 
Squire's hidden him ony where, it'll be here." 

One shovel only was in the place, and this was pro- 
vided with a handle not more than a foot in lengthy 
which speedily broke short oflf in the hands of Mr. 
Woorme, who, with the impetuosity of one who felt 
that his social importance depended upon his success, 
was beginning to work with the rest in moving the 
coals. 
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' " Get US some shovels, my good man ; these fellows 
will never get them tamed over with their hands." 

" *Aint one about the place," replied Bob, who, anti- 
cipating the visit, and having arranged his scheme for 
delay, had hidden those useful tools beneath the 
mattress of his own bed. 

The constables were not men used to hard work ; 
they nevertheless contrived rapidly to trundle the big 
blocks across the floor, but when they came to the 
smaller coal, they found it impossible to get on without 
tools. 

" We must stop work till we borrow some shovels, 
your worship," said the leader^ addressing Mr. 
Woorme. 

The latter gave a reluctant consent. Every moment 
was precious in his eyes, and the party, except the two 
told oflf to act as borrowers, stood looking at each other. 
Bob turned his back for a moment, and ran into the 
house to fetch a greatcoat for his master, who, he 
feared, would take cold, standing in the raw morning 
air in his shirt sleeves. In the hall he met Isabell and 
Mary. 

" For God's sake don^t knaw nowt; they're a searchin* 
the house for him, and th* Squire's fit to spUt wi' 
wantin' to laugh, though he doesn't knaw all's right." 

The girls went to their own bed-room, but soon the 
feeling of curiosity, and the desire to impart, if she 
possibly could, the good tidings to her father, impelled 
Isabell to descend into the yard. If she had stayed 
away, she would have lost a sight never to be for- 
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gotten. The dust in the yard was almost insufferable^ 
but her father and the groom seemed equally imper** 
vious to it ; both stood idle spectators, while two of 
the searchers worked away with all their might, the 
rest could only work turn and turn about, as there 
were but two shovels to be obtained, Mn Woorme 
was, however, far too impetuous to remain quiet; 
whenever a large block appeared, he pounced upon it 
and rolled it away with his hands, and as long habit 
had made rubbing his face and passing his spread 
fingers comb-wise through his hair a second nature 
to him, he was almost as black as a smith, when 
confronted with Miss Skirlaugh. 

The presence of the lady did not hinder the dusty 
work. All the parties to it were so much engaged, 
that she had an opportunity of drawing her father 
aside for a moment. Baising her finger to her lips in 
token of silence, she put a shell into his hand, on 
which was written " On board." In a moment it was 
ground to powder beneath his heel, no words passed, 
there are looks more eloquent than words. The 
Squire had never been so angry with his child as when 
they last met, he never looked on her so fondly 
as now. 

When about haK the heap of coals had been re- 
moved, the operators discovered that Bob had made a 
slight mistake as to the position of the door, and thai 
the constables and their worshipful assistant had been 
piling great part of the material they removed, on the 
exact place where the door really was. Some curses 
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followed, and several solicitations to Bob to lend a 
hand. Had the request been made to Miss Skirlaugh, 
it could not have been repelled with greater indif- 
ference. At length the door was come upon, and the 
officials and the Justice went down the ladder it dis- 
closed, to. find , themselves in a long vaidted room, 
where, after most careful scrutiny, they found nothing 
but some beams of timber, sundry empty barrels, and 
a roll of lead. While they were in the bowels of the 
earth, William and Mr. Callis joined the Squire. He 
and his faithful attendant, of course, did not go down. 
As soon as the head of the last man sank below the 
pavement, Bob whispered to his master, — 

" Just you go oflf abit, and tak Mr. William and Mr. 
Callis away wi' you, an* I'll drop this ere door down 
an' put four or five hundred weight o* coals X)n it to 

keep 'em till we want 'em." 

" No, no, for heaven's sake. Bob. You'll get both 

yourself and me into trouble, if you do," said Mr. 

Skirlaugh, showing more by his manner than his 

words, that he was unwilling to have any tricks played. 

" Tell me what all this is, Bob," continued he ; "I am 

as ignorant as a child of everything." 

" I knaw nowt. Squire, so it's no use axin'. Didn't 

ye hear what I said to Georgy Woorme," said he, 

staring at the coal heap, and endeavouring to look as 

stupid as possible. 
If you have ever lived, not in a lodge in some vast 

wilderness, but in a cottage, hall, or palace, in a wood, 

^ou may have watched a storm rising, and noticed how 
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the wind first sighs gently in the tops of the tall treesi 
and then by measured beats gets loader and louder, 
boisterous and more boisterous, until the noise ' is 
almost overpowering. Not unlike this were the 
sounds which issued from Mr. Skirlaugh's vaultJ At 
first there were mutterings and grunts, then expres- 
sions of surprise, and at length a general chorus of 
bad language, to which it would have required Aris- 
tophanes to do justice, above the loudest clamour of 
which the pavonian shriek of the Justice's voice was 
pre-eminent^ 

" He isn't there, fellow ; you've told us a damned 

lie, and I'll " burst out Mr. Woorme, as soon as 

his head appeared above the pavement. 

" Stop, sir, stop. Don't you see there's Miss Skir- 
laugh and the gentlemen by. You mo'nt swear. I've 
tell'd ye about that offil way ye hev afore," broke in 
Bob. 

" What do I care for your master, or the woman, 
fellow ? I'll have you up for conspiracy this very day. 
Constables, carry this fellow before a magistrate." 

The constables were irate men, but they had not let 
their ire get the better of their reason. They, or their 
leader, at least, knew how far it would be safe to go, 
and were well aware that the groom had broken no 
law. 

" If these fellows won't take you into custody on my 
authority, Til soon find somebody they will obey," said 
Mr. Woorme, fiercely. "Where does the nearest 
magistrate live? It isn't to be borne that a gentle- 
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man and landed proprietor like me, should be insulted 
by a low blackguard/' 

^' Gentleman ! landed proprietor ! insulted ! Why, 
man, I'm a landed proprietor as well as thee, an' 
what*s more, I knaw my place, an's as much like a 
gentleman as ever thou 11 be, an* that's nowt at all, but 
if ye want a justice, an' will just speak a man civil, III 
shaw ye where there's one lives if ye'll come outside, 
but m not go wi' ye at nowt. I don't commonly sort 
my sen wi' sweeps." 

" Bob, treat the gentleman respectfully," interposed 
Mr. Skirlaugh, who found it neqessary to seat himself 
on the horse-trough, the better to restrain his feelings. 

"Yes, Squire, I alus do. Never insulted a gentle- 
man in my life. Alus very civil, but can't be seen wi' 
sweeps, sir. I've gotten a character to lose. Georgy 
Woorme's lost his wi' consortin' wi' a brute like that 
Scotchman. There's never a gentleman in the country 
will speak to him when they knaw as much as we do," 
replied Bob, addressing his master, but gazing full in 
the face of Mr. Woorme. 

The oflScers were anxious to depart. They felt sure 
the prisoner was not hiding at the Place, and knew 
how important it was that no time should be lost in 
making inquiries elsewhere. They had no difficulty 
in inducing their companion to go with them. Even 
he had come to the conclusion that august as he was, 
there were persons for whom he was not a match in 
battles of the tongue, and that it would not add to his 
dignity, in his own neighbourhood, for Mr. Skirlaugh 
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and his daughter, chaplain, and cousin, to be longer 
witnesses of his defeat. 

"Georgy Woorme*s a strange mean feller. Squire, 
that's sartan, but he's not so bad at boddom, when 
left to hissen. If he I^ew all about that Scotchman, 
he'd hev nowt to do wi' him, no more than we 
hev," said Bob, when the yard-door closed upon the 
visitors. The " we " was intended to include the Skir- 
laugh family generally, of which he considered him- 
self an important member. " It's a wonder somebody 
doesn't insense him about it," he continued, " but I 
hope they'll not, for I want the loungin thief to come 
down to our part just once more, that I may sattle wi' 
him for what he said to Miss Mary. He may mis- 
figure hissen next time as he likes, I shall knaw him, 
an' if I do, I'll save Jack Ketch a job, as sewer as 
Skirlaugh hes gotten four corners and a rig balk." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'' Then laboured he tliat lewell straight to wonne, 

"Whose matchlesse worth he priz'd above his breath. 
And loath'd all light which flowed not from that Smme, 
As life without her had beene worse than death. " 

William, Earl of Sterline, Tragedy of Oromu, m. 1. 

There was not the slightest pretence for arresting 
Mr. Skirlaugh or any of his household. The myrmi- 
dons of the law had departed with the assurance that 
they had wasted much valuable time by searching in a 
wrong direction. No suspicion crossed their minds of 
the truth. They believed that Morley, whose reputa- 
tion as a plotter, like many other reputations in this 
world, was much greater than it deserved to be, had 
himself bribed the turnkey, who had disappeared with 
him, and that they must still be lurking in Lincoln or 
its immediate neighbourhood. The groom had taken 
care, as if by accident, to drop the name of Bainborowe- 
hall once or twice during the interview in the coal- 
house ; and this, coupled with other things, made it 
seem in a high degree probable that the fugitives would 
^ake for Cheshire, and hide under the protection of 
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the Boman Catholic families there until the first heat 
of the pursuit was over. During the day, also, he re- 
peated tp certain garrulous friends of his, who were 
sure to detail what he had said, with many additions, 
that the escaped prisoner was sure to go into the West 
country, where his friends lived. The ** West country*' 
in the mouth of a Lincolnshire man is a wide term, 
meaning any place in this island west of Doncaster. 
Carlisle, or Exeter, or any place between those ancient 
cities might well be meant by Bob's vague suggestion. 

As soon as the house was clear of the representatives 
of the law, Mr. Skirlaugh said to William, " You know 
where Slight^s shop is— opposite St. Peter's at Arches. 
He's a member of the Corporation, and a long-headed 
fellow. Go down to him at once and say I want to 
see him particjilarly. Don't let the fellows in the shop 
hear you." 

William departed, and the Squire sought out Bob in 
the saddle-house. Not a word could he get out of that 
dense person that threw the slightest hght on the 
event which, above all others, occupied his thoughts. 
This only was clear to him, from his servant's preter- 
natural stupidity, that he could have unravelled the 
whole mystery had he chosen. He had more hopes 
from his daughter. 

" Tell me all about it, my darling," said he. 

" No, not a word. You know I have entirely lost 
your confidence," she said; but sbe smiled as she 
spoke, and her father did not feel overpowered by the 
just rebuke. 
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** How eonld your biher divine diat yoa luid a plan 
like this in your head, my child ? Did Willuun he^ 
you?" 

The yonng lady nodded assent. ''We aie all pledged 
to absolute silence, not to others only, hut among our- 
selves* Ask no more," she said. 

'' He is on the sea. I am satisfied. By Jove ! I 
never was so happy in my life. That idea of the shell 
was grand. If it had heen written on paper they might 
have seen it. But where did you get it ? ** 
From the sea," answered IsabelL 
You are harder to make anything of than that 
stupid fellow Bob, who has been talking to me for a 
quarter of an hour and saying nothing aU the time. 
Perhaps you can answer me one question. What are 
we to do to show our gratitude to William ?^' This 
last question was asked in a manner which seemed 
to say, ''If you have thought of anything, pray 
tell me.'' 

''I will tell you afterwards^ not now; there's Mr. 
Slight in the passage," replied Isabell. As she spoke 
the door opened, and the draper entered. His face 
was very red, for he was a portly man, and he had 
climbed the Greetstone stairs with a rapidity entirely 
unfitted to his years and dignified position. 

Isabell left the room as he entered, receiving a most 
profound obeisance as she passed. 

'' Do take a seat, Mr. Slight. I never come to Lin- 
coln without pitying the inhabitants for the big hill 
th<jy have to climb. Why couldn't our forefathers 
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either build all their houses at the top, or the Minster 
at the bottom,. I wonder," said the Squire, cheerily. 

" I donH know, your honour, I*m sure. In old times 
they were very poor hands at building. They never 
knew where to put things for the best," replied the 
alderman, puffing like an over-driven ox between 
every two words. 

** Well, I didnH want to talk to you about the hill, 
we've had that over before; nor yet about business 
matters, though we shall soon, I think ; but Mrs. 
Skirlaugh and my girls must manage that. It is in 
your judicial capacity that I am anxious to have your 
advice." 

" Indeed ! your honour,'' replied the man of silks, 
very much delighted. The honour was new to him, 
and highly prized. True, the administrators of the 
law in cities had not the ineffable pleasure of feeling 
that they had a legal right to put the mystic Esq. after 
their names ; but then, with the exception of this one 
mark of dignity, their honours and powers were the same 
as that of the country justices. Those who remember 
the old Corporations, before the restless desire for 
change had swept them away and given us democratic 
imiformity in their place, will not require to be 
told that Corporation dignities were valued by the 
most highly educated and intelligent people in our 
towns ; not only for the direct influence they gave, but 
also as a mark of social distinction. The time when 
civic rank carried with it some of the respect that 
aristocratic privilege had done in former days, has 
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become so entirely a matter oif history that our 
younger readers will find it difficult to believe that it 
existed in the lifetime of their fathers. 

" You may have heard," continued the Squire, " that 
Mr. Marmaduke Morley escaped some time last night 
from the Castle, and that a posse of constables, 
with a low fellow called Woorme, who is a justice 
for the county, have searched my house and have 
not found him. I just wish to tell you, as a man of 
honour, that I have had no hand in this escape, and 
that it was as great a surprise to me as to any one in 
Lincoln." 

" I'm glad to hear it, your honour ; very glad to hear 
it. I did think, remembering your well-known opinions, 
sir— your sympathy with the unfortunate, I mean, your 
honour — ^that you might have run this risk ; indeed I 
did, sir. I hope you'll forgive me.^^ 

" Forgive you, certainly. I would have got him out 
in spite of any magistrate in Lincolnshire if I'd 
known how, but I didn't ; and as for my son, he's in 
London, and my cousin, I can depose on oath, was in 
his bed-room aU night," said the Squire. 

" Your word's sufficient, sir, quite sufficient for me, 
or for any one who knows you." 

" Yes, but you see, every one in Lincoln doesn't 
know me, and those who do are not all of them blessed 
with common sense, as you are. Now I want to know 
(what you think would be the most open and fair man^ 
4ier to avert suspicion. I should naturally go home 
this morning ; but if you think I'd better stay here, I 
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can wait a week, and hold a levee of constables in my 
coal-cellar every morning, if it be Mr. Woorme's good 
pleasure." 

Mr. Slight was much pleased at being taken so un- 
reservedly into the Squire's confidence. 

" The world is suspicious, sir, very suspicious ; and 
the Whigs— the real, true blue Whigs, I mean — not 
aU of us, you know,^' said the alderman, in a way that 
was intended to imply that his own devotion to the 
ruling party was not of an excessive kind, " they wiU 
suspect something if you go. And 1 couldn't do much 
if once a smoke was raised ; but I think, if you would 
just stop here two or three days, I could keep all 
clear.^^ 

" I'll stay a month if you like — will consider myself 
your prisoner on parole till you free me, Mr. Slight." 

The worthy shopkeeper was thoroughly convinced 
that Mr. Skirlaugh was without blame in the matter, 
and not a little anxious to show his own importance by 
saving the Squire from further annoyance. It was 
probably owing to his good offices that Mr. Skirlaugh 
was saved, during the remainder of his stay at Lincoln, 
from any further attentions on the part of the magis- 
tracy or their officers. 

There is one great point of likeness between joy and 
sorrow : they both, when they pass certain easily- 
defined limits, have a tendency to throw meal-times 
wrong. Breakfast ought to have been served as soon 
as the Squire got down stairs. It commonly put him 
in a very bad temper if he had to wait a moment for 
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that meal ; yet he had, on this memorable mornings 
been up for a couple of hours and had found no time 
to get any. It was just announced as Mr. Slight was 
taking his departure. 

" Stay and breakfast with me/' said the Squire, well 
knowing that the longer he could detain his guest the 
more certain he would feel that he and all his house- 
hold were guiltless. ''You have, like a wise man, I 
know, broken your fast long ago ; but the walk ^p hill 
must have prepared you for another meal«" 

The city magnate, though great in his own world, 
held the higher county gentry in respectful awe ; the 
few like Mr. Skirlaugh, who settled their accounts 
quarterly, were in his estimation the very noblest 
specimens of the human race. AVith many apologies, 
he accepted the invitation, not that he was hungry, but 
because it was so very delightful to be in such high 
society, and because he knew it would give his wife 
and daughter such infinite pleasure to talk of during 
all succeeding time. 

The honours of the table were done with such grace 
by Isabell, that if Mr. Slight's mind had been full of 
suspicion, every doubt would have been lulled to rest 
long before the conclusion of the repast. Mary, of 
course, did not appear. 

When breakfast was more than half over, William 
returned. He had wasted as much time as he could 
on the way, not wishing to face the Squire's awkward 
questionings before his daughter had seen him. 

When the citizen, after many bows, had departed. 
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and Mr. S^kirlaugh and William were left alone, the 
Squire locked the door and grasped William's hand. 

" I cannot get anything out of that silly girl ; but I 
know you have had a share in this. I was not more 
thankful, William, when you saved my daughter. 
There are acts for which to talk of gratitude is an 
insult. Let me look on you henceforward as a son," 
said the Squire, overcome by emotions which had been 
so long under restraint. 

" What I did, sir, was little, very little. When you 
know all, you will see that others are far more to be 
praised than I am." 

*' Yes, yes ; I understand you, my boy," said the 
elder, drying his tears. 

William moved towards the door. 

" Don't go, my boy ; I haven't done." 

'* I must, sir. I have something to ask, which it 
would be impertinent — unfeeling, to talk about now." 

^' Sit down, boy, and out with it. Depend upon it, 
gratitude never hindered a man from driving a hard 
bargain," said Mr. Skirlaugh, in his old, off-hand 
manner. 

** Dismiss then, sir, from your mind for a moment, 
what has passed, which has been almost wholly accident 
or good fortune on my part, and think of me as you 
would have done if my time at Skirlaugh had all been 
spent as the first week was. Would you then have 
felt insulted if I had asked for the hand of your 
daughter ? " 

"Insulted, boy; no. What I might have thought 
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or said under the circumstances, I don't know ; but I 
do know that I have foreseen this, hoped for it — that 
is, for weeks ; and if that blackguard had never run oS 
with Isabel!, and if Marmaduke had stayed in France, 
as he should have done, I should still have been proud 
of such a son-in-law. Come, no thanks or further 
explanations. We have had plenty of excitement for 
one day; and I must go and talk to poor Mary. I 
have never dared to lift my eyes to her sweet face since 
the bad news came." 

: A large country house, with pleasant gardens and a 
well-wooded park, is a very paradise for lovers. Both 
Isabell and William knew this, and felt not a little 
annoyed at their forced stay at Lincoln ; yet they w^ere 
very happy. There was just a tinge of dread that the 
plot might be discovered ; but so very slight was it as 
hardly to take away from their enjoyment of the 
present. Mr. Skirlaugh was delighted too. It is very 
doubtful whether, in his own love-making days, he had 
more pleasure than he had now, for William was, all 
special good deeds apart, such a pleasant companion, 
that he looked forward to the continued society of his 
daughter's husband as a great addition to his own 
happiness. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh, we have before hinted, managed 
most of his business. There were things on which, 
however, he did not like to consult her. The pecu- 
niary arrangement for this wedding was one of them. 
He had not forgotten the dressing-room scene, and felt 
sure that she would not enter into the engagement 
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with the alacrity that he did; yet he did not know 
how to get on in these humdrum affairs without her. 
William's fortune, if he retired from business, would 
be small for the station of life he was called upon to 
occupy; and Isabellas property, though considerable 
on her parents' death, was not hers till then. With the 
carelessness that many of us show in important details 
when we have set our minds on bringing out a certain 
result, he passed these difficulties over with a " Pshaw, 
the young couple must live with us;" not considering 
how unpleasant the said young couple would find it after 
the honeymoon was over, in the event of Mrs. Skirlaugh's 
showing, as she almost certainly would do, that the 
husband of the daughter and father's choice was by 
no means equally acceptable to her. 

William was also beset by a matter which caused 
him many hours of anxious thought. His uncle, 
though hard and undemonstrative, had been as a 
father to him. It seemed cruel to leave him. The 
poor old man would no doubt be delighted that his 
nephew was about to marry Ralf Skirlaugh's daughter, 
but he would be very wretched at the thought of losing 
his society for ever. 

He felt that he ought to go to London at once, to 
explain matters; and in this opinion he was happy 
enough to find that both his ladye love and her sire 
agreed with him. It was arranged that he should 
depart on the fourth da}^ if Mr. Slight, in whose hands 
Mr. Skirlaugh had placed them, would grant per- 
mission. That excellent person had no scruples what- 
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ever on the subject, and therefore William set out by 
the mail-eoach in due course. 

Lincoln was a lonely place when he was gone, both 
for Isabell and her father. At election times and 
assises, the Squire enjoyed it very much, for then 
acquaintances from all parts of the shire were there to 
amuse him. Now he was left entirely to his own re- 
sources. Ealf s return from town, with his vivid 
account of Lord Burworth's former misery, and his 
present concealed delight in what he would have to 
denounce to his colleagues as an infamous plot, was 
very entertaining ; but Half's stay was necessarily cut 
very short, as it was considered right that he should 
return to Skirlaugh to give Madam some idea of the 
great things that had happened, and were about to 
come to pass. 

The Squire was on terms of friendship with several 
of the Chapter ; but they, although suspected of papng 
honour to the White Bose in secret, had a not un- 
natural objection to seeming very intimate with an 
avowed Jacobite, who, as they feared, might any 
moment prove to be involved in the late marvellous 
escape. One day he was so utterly weary of inaction 
that he requested his chaplain to take him into the 
Chapter library. Though a man of some culture, he 
was by no means a student, and the shelves contained 
very few amusing books. He walked up and down the 
room for some time, staring about him vacantly, much 
as an average London curate would do, if by some 
accident he were to find himself within the walls of the 
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Museum of Economic Geology, in Jermyn Street. 
At last he asked Mr. Callis if he could find him a 
Eahelais, there. He hoped, if there were one, that it 
would he a copy with grotesque woodcuts, such as he 
had seen abroad. Churchmen of former days were 
not afraid of humour. The dignitaries who flourished 
at Lincoln^ under the Virgin Queen, had no scruples 
about reading a book which lashed the vices of the 
Pope and his followers with such a scourge as but one 
other hand has ever wielded; but their successors, 
in latter days, seemed to have fancied there was 
something ungodly in the book, for it took Mr. 
Callis a long time to find it, and when it did turn 
up, it was hidden away in one of the loftiest shelves 
in the room. Mr. Skirlaugh was much disappointed 
with it. There were no pictures, as he called them, 
at all. It was a mere dirty little volume, like a 
chap book, in old French type, printed at Anvers 
in 1573. 

Howbeit, although he had the Elzevir in his pocket, 
habit was so strong that he sat down and read a page 
or two of the glorious old jester. The part he opened 
upon was the description of the Abbey of Theleme. 
Certain passages in books we love have strange asso- 
ciations quite unconnected with their natural meaning. 
This curious chapter, in many ways the most singular 
in the whole book, for some reason or other, always 
brought his cousin Henrietta to his mind; and now 
that his thoughts were turned to her, something 
occurred to him that he was surprised he had so long 
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forgotten. He closed his book, aroused the chaplain 
from his study of Bichai'd of Cirencester (the good 
man was, as later antiquaries have been, much 
interested in, and perplexed, by Bertram's clever 
forgery), and made the best of his way back to The 
Place. 

*' My darling," said he to Isabell. He had taken, 
we know not wherefore, to calling her so for the last 
few days, perhaps it was an additional mark of love, 
thrown in as compensation for his former unjust anger. 
" My darling, did William say anything about writing 
to tell his aunt ? " 

The lady said " No." 

" Then I must. He'll have plenty to do in London, 
and may forget, for I have a notion, from some ques- 
tions he asked me about the house of Van Valkenberg, 
that he has some business matters to look after in that 
direction, which will require care, as well as the trouble 
about your own concerns. And besides, I can say a 
good deal he cannot." 

Isabell was pleased. She liked her lover to be 
praised, and she knew that if her father wrote to Miss 
Skirlaugh, to tell her of the engagement, he would 
speak in very high terms of the nephew. 

Writing was not a very common occupation with 
Mr. Skirlaugh. When at home his wife usually con- 
ducted the correspondence. The letter he contem- 
plated was by no means an easy one to compose. 
There was a serious difficulty to be overcome, or a 
great danger to be ventured upon. The post-office 
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authorities of those ^ys were notorious for opening 
letters. It was almost certain that his would be read 
during its transit. Now, if he praised William very 
strongly for what he had done, even if he did not say 
what it was, there would immediately arise a suspicion 
in the official mind, that the gentleman thus belauded 
had been concerned in the late escape. If, on the 
other hand, he said nothing, Henrietta would not be 
in possession of his real feelings. 

Discretion was too important a duty for him to allow 
himself to be garrulous, so not a word was said that 
the most suspicious postmaster could twist in a wrong 
direction. 

The letter was finished, and the Squire was again 
in difficulties. The greatest politician that ever lent 
his aid to the party of progress, is said, on a certain 
well-known occasion, to have— 

^' bethouglit him what next to do." 

The Jacobite Squire was looking listlessly out of the 
window, endeavouring to solve that problem which 
even the great cosmocrat we have just alluded to seems 
to have found a difficult one, when the rotund figure of 
Mr. Slight came in view. He was shown into the 
room, and brought a very long face with him. The 
worthy alderman had just come from a consultation 
with the mayor, over certain despatches which had 
reiached them from the Home Office, in which it was 
stated that Morley had been almost certainly traced 
from Cheshire down into Devonshire, and that there 
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was every hope that he would shortly be once more in 
the hands of justice. 

Mr. Skirlaugh expressed the deepest sorrow at the 
news. His dejection was so well put on as entirely to 
deceive his informant. 

" I thought, sir, I would be the first to tell you. 
You had better hear ill news from me than from 
an enemy, your honour, for I am really as heartily 
sorry as if I held your own opinions ; indeed 
I am." 

" I believe you, Mr. Slight ; I thoroughly believe 
you, and appreciate your kindness. I can now, if 
necessary, prepare the poor girl, you see/Vsaid Mr. 
Skirlaugh, with emotion. 

" These are unhappy times, sir. I think I only sent 
some patterns of wedding silks to Mrs. Skirlaugh, for 
that young lady, a week or two since. I hope they 
gave satisfaction, your honour." Mr. Slight could not 
j)revent the thoughts of trade blending sometimes with 
his sympathy. 

" She is, from what you say, more likely to want 
mourning than wedding silks, if what you tell me be 
true/' said the Squire. He could not help jesting on 
serious things when he did not feel their gravity, but 
he could usually do it so very gravely when he tried, 
that like the jokes of a dull man, it was enjoyed by no 
one but himself. 

*' Poor young lady ; she shouldn't stay here, for the 
news may come any moment. Can't your honour take 
her '^home. There's not the slightest reason for your 
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staying. Nobody in their senses could suspect you 



now." 



"1*11 go at once," said Mr. Skirlaugh. "Perhaps 
you will excuse me while I tell my daughter to prepare. 
We can break our sad presentiments to Miss Morley 
as we go home." 



' - t ' 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

" Oh life! Oh loye! Oh human heart! 
And is it thus we eyer part 

With half our Bonl? 
It is not| cannot thus be so, 
For only by degrees we know 

What wrecks the whole." 

K. H. Dighjf ffunted Doton. 

The elastic temperament of Mr. Skirlaugh required 
no stimulants to make him extremely joyous. The 
tapestry of circumstance which, but a little time ago, 
was turned wholly on the seamy side, was now bright 
with all the colours of hope. He knew that his friend 
was safe, or he should long since have heard of his 
capture^ His son was on the eve of marriage with one 
whom long association had taught him to love almost 
as if she were his own child. His daughter was 
plighted to the very man he would have chosen for her. 
There were really no pecuniary difficulties in the way 
of this latter wedding, but there was a good deal of 
complexity which required thinking out. Such pro- 
cesseSy never congenial to his mind, he had been in 
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the habit of leaving to his wife ; but on this occasion 
she was no help^meet for him. A narrow-mindedness, 
with which some of our readers will have sympathy, 
caused her, though she did not set herself against 
Isabell's marriage, to show, in a hundred small ways, 
that it was contrary to her wishes. She determinedly 
avoided talking on the subject, either with her husband 
or with the young lady herself. The latter was not a 
jot aflfected thereby, but Mr. Skirlaugh, who had the 
habit of looking up to his wife as a counsellor on al- 
most all those business matters which he found trouble- 
some, was sorely fretted by her want of harmony,— 
fretted, but not astonished, for he had found out, by 
long experience, that sympathy in matters where his 
imagination was touched she had not at her command 
to give. 

The husband and wife usually agreed in their 
opinions, but their intellects were of so different a 
cast that it was impossible they should come to iden- 
tical conclusions by a similar process of reasoning. 
Domestic happiness with her consisted in the faithful 
discharge of home duties ; to him it lay ifiainly in the 
indulgence of his own quaint, though, at times, some- 
what tyrannical humour, and the loving sympathy of 
hearts united by something higher than common 
worldly interests. This came readily enough to his 
children, who had much of his own spirit ; but not so 
to one whose early training and natural character dif- 
fered from his so widely. It would have b^en against 
his nature not to feel this want of harmony in his wife, 
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(ind he would probably have fehown it in many unplea- 
sant ways had not Isabella who could appreciate the 
bright side of her mother's character better than he, 
been usually at hand to avert a storm, or carry off the 
flash of wrath, when the cloud must discharge its elec* 
tricity, into some channel where it could do no harm. 
The great dead of the century before, who had fought 
against the crown, " who had overthrown the law, de- 
stroyed the church, enslaved the gentry, and murdered 
the king," as Mr. Skirlaugh put it, were very useful on 
such occasions. But they and their deeds had been 
too often canvassed to be certain conductors of the 
lightning. When all other means failed there was one 
method which was almost sure to avert the bolts of the 
domestic Jupiter from his wife's head. 

Lord Burworth's character and success in life, if 
properly touched upon, would almost always make the 
Squire turn sharp round without knowing it, and leave 
his spouse's delinquencies unpunished 'for the sake of 
explaining the extreme contempt he felt for the prin- 
ciples of his titled friend. And yet, incongruous as it 
seemed to those who heard Mr. Skirlaugh's strong 
language, they were friends after all, and the Squire 
would have been very unhappy had he known that any 
word of his had done the politician further harm than 
making him seem ridiculous. 

. Though angry with his wife, as such persons usually 
are when those they love have not the grace to make it 
appear that* their views are influenced by affection more 
than reason, the Squire set hiniself to work to find out 
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if he could, by subtle analysis, how it was that in a 
thing which was so remarkably clear to him his wife 
could possibly entertain views in opposition to his own. 
Like some other persons, the greater part of whose 
lives are spent in busy idleness, he had read — dipped 
into, we should, perhaps, rather say — not a few books 
on metaphysics and moral philosophy. Their phrases, 
if not their ideas, clung to his memory ; and out of 
these he worked up a theory that his wife's divergence 
fi'om his own opinion, or rather her silent opposition 
to his will, arose from an undue and one-sided cultiva- 
tion of the moral faculty in a prosaic nature, united 
with, what he held to be an unfailing characteristic of 
such people, an overweening idea of the importance of 
her own personality. He never conceived the possi- 
bility of himself being one-sided in a contrary direc- 
tion, but alleged to himself that persons so constituted 
could never approach anything from another's point of 
feeling, never- enter into the inner recesses of any 
mind but their own, and that such persons are, on that 
account, utterly unable to sympathise with joy or sor- 
row that has not strongly-marked physical adjuncts. 

Death, loss of propert}', a sprained ankle, or the 
chance of a dear friend's being hanged, he knew his wife 
would thoroughly apprehend, and his experience told 
him that in such cases there was no lack of sympathy 
in her ; but because she held foolish opinions on this 
thing on which he had set his heart, he moodily per- 
suaded himself that all the common feelings of his life 
were as much misunderstood by her as if they had 
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been but chance travellers meeting for a day in the 
recesses of a stage coach. Isolation fosters spiritual 
pride, and it was therefore not improbable that if 
accidents should happen to cause a long delay of the 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Skirlaugh would become much 
less warmly attached to each other. Such things have 
often happened £com equally trivial causes. 

Some such thoughts as these were tormenting the 
Squire one day as he walked up an alley in the wood, 
lashing the nut trees that hung over the path with his 
cane, and " whistling as he went," but not for " want of 
thought," as the poet's ploughboy did. When the 
master of Skirlaugh whistled it was a well-understood 
token that his head was filled with moody imaginings. 
At the gate, where John Stutting had accosted Half 
on the day which the family now usually spoke of as 
"the siege," he met the three ladies, who were in search 
of him. 

" I have some bad news to tell. Piping Charlie has 
just been, and he says Lord Burworth is very iU," said 
his wife. 

" I heard his skirling, and dived into the wood to 
get out of ear-shot, — ^has the scarecrow gone?" re- 
plied the Squire, not heeding about Lord Burworth's 
sickness. 

" Yes, half an hour ago ; but Lord Burworth is very 
ill," continued the wife. 

" It's only gout again. He's been frightened out of 
his wits, and drank more wine than he should to keep 
his spirits up." 
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" The old man says it's something worse than that, 
and that the servants have heard Mr. Brotherton say 
he won't get better." 

" Just what the Scotchman wishes for, I imagine.'* 

" But will you not go to see him ? He has done his 
best for us. We all came to beg you would," continued 
Madam. 

She said they had all come, thinking that, in the 
temper she knew her lord to be, the wishes of Isabell 
and Mary would have more influence than hers. 

" Yes, I will ; but not because he's sick, as he de- 
serves to be, but because I want to talk to him about 
Mackenzie," answered the Squu'e, gruffly. 

When Mr. Skirlaugh arrived at the Hall he was 
informed that Lord Burworth was confined to his room 
by illness. He was not a man to be easily put oflf when 
he had an important matter in hand, and therefore, 
much to the servant's surprise, sent up a message to 
the invalid saying that he was anxious for an inter- 
view. The domestic, who was initiated into the ways 
of the metropolis, was astonished at the audacity 
of a mere untitled country gentleman taking a liberty 
which ,he felt sure not one of the members of the 
Cabinet would have ventured on^ and still more so 
when he received orders from the sick man to show 
the visitor into his bedroom. A shock awaited Mr. 
Skirlaugh in the change that a few weeks had wrought 
in Lord Burworth. He was really very ill. When 
William called on him, it will be remembered, that he 
was suffering, though not severely, from gout. Since 
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that day, when he set off for town, he had had no rest. 
The outrage that his nephew had been engaged in took 
place the very day he left. It had harassed him ter- 
ribly; but even this was nothing beside the danger 
that had been brought upon him through the arrest 
of Morley by the machinations of a man whom Lord 
Carlton had, by misrepresentation, introduced into his 
household. 

There is no sight more sad than that of the suffer- 
ing of lonely splendour. The peasant in the humblest 
cottage who has wife or children to watch by his sick 
bed is far happier than a nobleman, such as Lord 
Burworth, with not a single creature in the world who 
loved him to soothe his sufferings. The solitary, when 
unhappy, grasp with avidity at the slightest hope of 
comfort from without. Though there was very much 
of a painful nature that must be spoken of, yet it was 
with a feeling near akin to delight that the nobleman 
heard the Squire's elastic footstep on the stairs. 

Mr. Skirlaugh found his friend in one of the few 
apartments of the house that had been kept in a state 
of magnificence befitting his position. The walls were 
adorned with stately pictures collected by Lord Bur- 
worth in Italy, and the ornaments and furniture of the 
room all showed that its owner was careful to surround 
his own person with whatever pleased the senses. 

" I am very glad to see you. It was very kind of 
you to come to me, my good friend," said he, in a 
feeble tone, as the Squire approached the bed. ** I 
should have sent for you before now, but you, like 
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myself, have had many troubles since we met, and I 
have been too weak to talk of all there is to say ; but, 
fbank God, I have not been delirious ; if I had, what 
might not have happened ?" 

Mr. Skirlaugh pressed the peer's extended hand, 
and his heart smote him for the harsh thoughts he had 
entertained when Marmaduke was in jail. 

" Thank heaven, he's safe ! I caix't imagine how you 
did it. It is a marvellous piece of good luck," con- 
tinued the sick man. 

" On my honour I*d no more to do with it than you 
had," replied Mr. Skirlaugh, gravely. 

Lord Bur worth looked at him incredulously. 

" Well, well, no matter now it is all over," he said ; 
" but it has taken twenty years from my life. I was 
shaken before. I am far older than the date of my 
birth indicates. This, with other things we have to 
talk about, has wrecked me. I shall never rise from 
my bed again, or if I do it will be but to wander, for 
a few days, in the garden simshine. I have come to 
hide here and die, like a worn-out dog, alone and 
unlamented." 

The stiflF and formal manner in which Lord Burworth 
usually treated even his equals, was always very unlike 
the easy freedom which he used when he spoke to the 
Squire; but Mr. Skirlaugh had never before heard 
him speak otherwise than with the measured tones of 
perfect self-possession. Shocked at the change that 
trouble had wrought, although very anxious for infor- 
mation, he could not' find it in his heart to trouble, 
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with painful memories, a man who, he thought, had not 
many weeks to live. 

" I had no idea, my lord, you were so ill, or I should 
have come to see you as soon as ever I got home. 
Don't let us talk of painful things now. What I 
wanted has kept for some weeks, may well keep till 
you are out and well again. Morley must be over the 
sea by this. You know you are safe in my hands," 
said he. 

" I can trust you better than I can myself, my dear 
friend. If my mind once gave way, — if I wandered in 
my half-sleeping moments and said but one word, all 
might be known. Be thankful. Half," — ^they had called 
each other by their Christian names in boyhood,^ — 
" your treasons are covered by an act of indemnity." 

" I have never committed any," said the Squire, 
proudly. Even by the bedside of one he thought near 
death he would not admit that levying war against the 
existing government was treason. 

"Ah, ah; don't let us talk politics. I will never 
think on them more. What steps are you going to 
take about my nephew ? '* 

"Don't talk of that now. I will do nothing till 
you're well again." 

" Yes you must, whether I live or die. My nephew 
is bad enough, but he was not the principal villain 
in the plot. It was hatched, planned, contrived by 
Kenneth Mackenzie." 

" So I have no doubt, but I have not the proofs ; 

uld to heaven I had 1" responded Mr. Skirlaugh. 
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" Then here it is. Give me the brown leather box 
off the centre table.*' 

The Squire handed him the little coffer, which looked 
like a jewel casket; and the invalid, rising up in 
bed, opened the lid and took out the drawings which 
he had borrowed of Mr. Smyley. " Do you know that 
face ? " he said. 

" It is the man, by heaven ! " 

" That is the man who was staying here with Lord 
Carlton, who had my horses out on that day, and who, 
my grooms will swear, was the leader of the party. If 
more evidence were wanted, it would be easy to prove 
that that is the person who, the very evening of the 
abduction, made poor little Woorme believe that he 
was a friend of mine." 

" And who had the impudence,'* broke out the 
Squire, forgetting his good resolves in his anger at 
having the bodily presentment of the ruffian before 
him, " who had the impudence to come to my house 
on a certain recent occasion.'* 

" I don't ask you to spare Lord Carlton, but for my 
sake, Half, as well as your own, ferret out this schemer. 
This will not be the last of his atrocities. I have 
reason to dread his villanies more even than you.*' 

" All I can do shall be done* He won't leave the 
country ; the Continent is no safe place for such as he 
is, I won't stir till you are better.** 

The sick man*s pale and haggard face as he looked 
up at the Squire thankful for the few words of kind- 
ness — ^for there was sympathy in their tone as well as 
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their sense, — ^touched Mr. SkMaugh deeply. He really 
thought that death was near, and his heart smote him 
more and more for past unkindness* 

'^ William," he said, *^ politicB have divided us, but, 
remember, I do not blame you for anything that. has 
happened; and if my son, at my direction, said aught 
imbecoming in our urgency to save Marmaduke, I hope 
you will forgive me." 

" Say nothing of it. I did all I could ; but he must 
have died if he had not escaped/' 

Lord Burworth sank into silence. His eyes closed, 
and his friend thought he had sunk into a doze. He 
was rising silently to leave the room, but the sick man 
caught him by the hand. 

" Don't leave me ; I have much to tell you," said he, 
imploringly. 

" I will stay as long as you like, William, but I fear 
I shall weary you." 

" I shall be weaify when you are gone, not while you 
are here. You don't know what it is, Half, to have 
none but menials about you — nobody that cares for 
you — no one to love." 

Mr. Skirlaugh gave a confused answer; his con* 
science pricked him for the ill thoughts he had been 
indulging concerning his good and kindly wife during 
that very morning's ride. 

" I have spent a lonely life, for what ? I need not tell 
you who will follow me," Lord Burworth continued. 

" True,, but you have enjoyed power and freedom 

om domestic cares. You don't know what the- trials 
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of a married life are. My son and daughter are both 
going to be married this -winter. If you knew the 
worry it puts us in, you would see there were two sides 
to matrimony." 

" Your son marries Miss Morley ; whom does your 
daughter marry ? ** inquired the peer» with evident 
interest. 

'^ A distant cousin, William Skirlaugh, who came to 
see you about my election troubles.'* 

"A fine young fellow. I was much pleased and 
struck by him. His bravery at Barton saved us from 
much additional shame. When I am better you must 
let me see him again, and I must talk to you about a 
present for each of the young ladies, — pictures or 
jewelry. Like most of their sex, I have a notion they 
will like sparkling stones better than pictures." 

" Isabell is fond of dress, as a young woman should 
be," replied Mr. Skirlaugh ; " but poor Mary's life has 
been so sad, I think she would rather look on some- 
thing that took her mind far away, like that Italiau 
sunset." 

" Ah, that's a veritable Claude. When I open my 
eyes in the morning they fall on it, and it is the last 
thing I see at night. It was a gift to me from the 
greatest duke in Europe, Carlo Buzzini, the Doge of 
Venice. If the old man had known the sarcasm it 
conveys he would hardly have given it to me." 

"I donH quite make out the subject," said the 
Squire. '^ It is a beautiful picture, but I am puzzled 
to understand what ideas it conveys. The snn is setting 
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among golden clouds ; a thunderstorm is gathering far 
away among the hills. In front is a ruined temple, or 
it may be a church, between whose shattered columns 
we get a far-ofif glimpse of the sea ; there is a solitary 
man, very poorly painted as I should think, who seems 
to be watching the sun go down. In the foreground 
are graves, one has roses strewn on it. It is only a 
fancy picture, I suppose, but such as the artist must 
often have seen in Italy, desolated as she has been by 
war.'' 

" But do you not notice the unearthly melancholy of 
the whole group, so different from Claude's usual bright 
and cheerful style ? Look how those poplars sway in 
the wind ; you can almost hear their sighs. See the 
swallow's nest on the capital too, not, as you might 
think at first, half built, but finished and then broken, 
and the dead swallow — ^it is the hen — ^laid beneath; 
and the roses on the grave, too, are white, though the 
painter had no such meaning as you have by the 
symbol." 

" It is the grave of a maiden, or one newly married ; 
such is the custom in Catholic countries/' said the 
Squire. 

" And therefore I prize it. I look at it all day long 
now, till it becomes a part of my life. I seem to read 
in it every incident in my own history. You don't 
know me. Half; I have never had a friend but you, yet 
there are things one doesn't tell to one's friend. When 
the wounds are fresh we cannot speak of them, and 
when they are old we dare not, lest the old griefs 
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should break out afresh/' The nobleman hesitated, 
paused for a few moments, and then asked, abruptly, 
" Have you not wondered, Ealf, that, ambitious and 
successful as I have been, I have never mai'ried?*' 

" I have always supposed you were far too busy to 
think of love, except as a pastime/' 

" Then listen. I have never spoken of this to any- 
one before, but the weight is too heavy to bear alone 
now. You will pity me, perhaps, when you know why 
I have been but a mere politician all my life. I was 
not born for what I know you take me for — a clever 
schemer. Had my life been what I had .planned it, 
William Hanserd might never have been Lord Bur- 
worth of Brackenthwaite, but he would have been a 
happy man, not driven to still an aching heart by the 
turmoil of politics, and gamble for power to keep his 
mind from madness. Be frank with me, did you know 
that I had been ever married ?'' 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Skirlaugh, astonished at 
the question. 

" The secret was well kept. It is, as we politicians 
know, a hard thing for most men to keep a secret. If 
it were not I should not be telling you now. I 
thought you might have heard, for there are those 
living — one, at least, there is — who knew all. There 
is no reason for secrecy now, and it is a relief to me to 
tell you ; but though all is buried so long ago, I will 
not tell names, nor need you, if you think of what I 
have said when I am gone, try to find them out, for 
you must fail. You remember my elder brother, John, 

VOL. III. K 
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he who would have heen my old aunt's heir if he had 
lived. He was as amhitious as I have heen, with a 
greater power of work in him, and a better head for com- 
binations than I ever had. He had determined to make 
himself a name and to found a noble house, and looked 
forward to me to help him. Early and late he slaved 
for his party in the House. Though I had not entered 
Parliament then, I could have been useful to him in 
a hundred ways had I chosen ; but at that time I never 
cared, except by fits and starts, for politics. A life of 
mere pleasure had^ for the most part, contented me. 
Not perhaps vicious, as we men of the world count 
vice; certainly not low, like my poor nephew's; but 
far different to what a rigid man of the old school like 
you would approve. My brother was always urging on 
me to marry and settle, thinking that then he would 
be sure of me as a man of business ; but I heeded him 
not. I thought then, as I do now, that marriage with- 
out love is more personally dishonourable than that 
from which it is meant to free us. When I was be- 
tween eight-and-nine-and-twenty, a friend of mine 
introduced me to his sister, a girl but just twenty. I 
will not describe her, for I cannot ; and if I could you 
would not see as I saw. I loved her passionately, and 
she, poor child, returned my affection. Why, I could 
not then, and cannot now, imagine; but it was so. 
Her friends were Jacobites, — all except this brother, 
who professed himself to be a fierce Whig, — ^proud and 
exclusive, as is the custom with the more high-bom of 
'rour party. They were not rich, nor, as you well 
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know, was I. As fax as money went, and social posi- 
tion, we were about equal; but it was certain their 
consent could never be obtained, and equally certain 
that my brother, to whose influence I looked forward 
for success in life, would be bitterly enraged. To cut 
a long tale short, we were married in secret. Her 
brother was the only relative on either side who knew 
of the wedding. I and my wife only saw each other at 
intervals at her brother's lodgings ; she still continued 
to live at home. One day something occurred which 
caused a quarrel between me and a man you knew, 
your cousin, Francis Skirlaugh. We fought with 
rapiers, and he nearly killed me. I was surpnsed and 
hurt, as I recovered, that my wife had never been to 
see me, for I thought her love was as deep as that 
which poets fable of, and that she would have risked 
all to have seen me. I could not inquire or send mes- 
sages, for my people did not know anything about my 
marriage ; and for the present it was absolutely neces- 
sary to keep it secret from my brother. He, however, 
during my illness, had ferreted our secret out ; but he 
never mentioned it until one day he entered the room 
and said, " William, your wife is dead.*^ What more 
he told me I know not ; that was all 1 heard. 
The shock came too soon. I had a sudden relapse, 
became delirious, and raved of I know not what. At 
length reason, such as it was, came again. I 
learned afterwards that her love to the last was im- 
changed. She had called several times, but had been 
refused admittance, by my brother's express orders. He 
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ayoided seeing me for many days ; at last he came. He 
was a hard man of the world, as you know ; hnt, from 
constitution and education, not cruel. He put off my 
inquiries kindly at first, saying I should know all in a 
few days, when I was well enough to hear it. I was, 
as you may imagine, not satisfied with this ; and as he 
still fenced with me, became very angry. It was Sun- 
day afternoon, the bells were ringing merrily for 
church ; every little incident of the day is as vividly 
before me as ever. I could fancy that I saw now the 
green carpet that was on the floor of my little room, 
and the alternate brown and blue Dutch tiles that 
ornamented the fire-place. My brother was evidently 
strongly moved, but he seemed to keep his temper. At 
last he rose, walked steadily to the table, filled himself 
a glass of wine, and was about to raise it to his lips 
when he staggered and fell dead without a word. The 
doctors said then it was stoppage of the heart; they 
have another word for such sudden death now. There 
had been no great love between us, but the shock was 
great ; the greater because my last words to him were 
spoken in anger. You cannot lose those you have 
known from infancy without pain, even when there is 
little love between you. Slill, my poor Bosie — I called 
her Bosie, it was a pet name I had for her — ^was 
the foremost object in my thoughts. At times I hoped 
that it must be false ; felt, somehow, that it could no^ 
really be so, but that deceit or some dark illusion had 
been practised on me. There was a yoimg woman who 
had been her personal attendant when she was at home ; 
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this person I soaght out as soon as I was well enough 
to go about alone. She was. not with her when she 
died, but told me many of the sad incidents. She had 
been present at the funeral in the churchyard of St. 
Martin^s-in-the-Fields. I have always wondered why 
they buried her away from her own kin, but never 
knew. Perhaps her mother's relations are there. Still, 
somehow, there was a shadow of doubt on my mind. 
You must have felt, Ealf, when a child, if not since, 
that there are some things so sad that it is impossible 
to believe them all at once, even when proved to you, 
I had never been in her own home, though I knew well 
where it was, for she had dropped letters down to me 
from the window. When I saw it now I was but too 
sure all was true. It was, in her time, bright with 
flowers; now, though mid-day, the shutters were 
closed.*' 

" Did you never know how she died ? " asked Mr. 
Skirlaugh, whose feelings were touched by the tone of 
deep melancholy in which the recital was made. 

" Yes ; the woman I have mentioned knew many of 
the circumstances. She had become a mother; the 
shock of my desertion, cruel as it must have seemed 
to her who did not know that it was not I who had 
refused her admission, told upon her health. She may 
well be forgiven for having believed I was capable of 
casting her off, for my treatment to her before the 
duel had not been considerate. I believe — I hope she 
died from grief; but there is another solution — ^a ter- 
rible one it is — ^not unlikely to be true. She was a 
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mother, and under a solemn promise to me not to ac- 
knowledge her marriage. Could she have died by her 
own hand ? She was a woman who would not have 
broken her plighted word for anything in this world 
or the next." 

" It is very shocking. I do wonder you never told 
me before. What became of the infant ?" 

*' It died within a few days of its mother," replied 
Lord Burworth, with deep emotion. 

" Are you quite sure ? " said the Squire, becoming 
more and more deeply interested as the sad tale was 
unfolded. 

" Yes, quite. ' Can you suppose I should have left 
such a matter unsifted ? Anne Mason, who had the 
care of our child, knew all." 

" Anne Mason," said the Squire, musing. The name 
brought to his mind many thoughts not favourable to 
Lord Burworth. " What certainty have you that such 
a woman would tell the truth ? " said he. 

" She had no interest in telling me a falsehood, and 
could not have deceived me ; besides, there were other 
proofs. I was and am quite satisfied. You know, 
Ralf, I am sufl&cient of a freethinker not to rely too 
implicitly on unsupported testimony." 

" Freethinkers have been before now the victims of 
the delusions of their own brain. If the child lived it 
would naturally be thought illegitimate, and her rela- 
tives, unless very unnatural, would care for it, though 
secretly." 

'* Certainly. And I know positively, from inquiries 
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made then and since, that they were then and are still 
unaware of the existence of our babe. Besides, Anne 
Mason was violent, wayward as a child, and impetuous, 
as women of the lower orders are when they think 
themselves injured; but she loved her mistress too 
well to deceive me about her child, for its sake, if not 
for mine/' 

" This is a sad history. Tell me the name of the 
lady, and I will, if possible, clear it up. Anne Mason 
is still alive." 

" She died in Italy,'' said Lord Burworth, with 
hesitation. 

" So you told Marmaduke Morley, but she is alive, 
William ; you ought to know it." 

The nobleman hesitated, like one detected in a false- 
hood. 

"You know," he said, "what an unbending precisian 
Morley is. I said something to throw him out, which 
he has misunderstood. He would be the last man I 
would take into my confidence. I did not know you 
had ever heard of Anne." 

Mr. Skirlaugh would like to have told the peer 
some of the contemptuous thoughts that were passing 
through his own mind, but had not the heart to 
speak. 

" There is no use in further secrecy, perhaps ; but I 
have a strange objection to mentioning names. Now 
I have told so much, it is but a sick man's whim, 
perhaps, not to tell all ; but you will excuse me now. 
When we meet again I may give you the clue by which. 
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if you like, you may trace your way to the sepulchre. 
There are reasons why it would be well for you to 
know. I can trust you not to question Anne Mason, I 
hope, if, indeed, the woman lives ?^' 

** Certainly you may," answered Mr. Skirlaugh, to 
whom the idea that he would worm out other persons' 
secrets through the medium of those who had served 
them was not pleasant. 

" There are a few facts more to tell as well as her 
name when I see you again, and am able to talk more 
cheerfully. I have her miniature, set in diamonds, 
which I should like some of you to keep for me when 
I am gone ; but I will tiy to forget these things now. 
When you come again I must talk to you about my 
property. Brackenthwaite is entailed, but what little 
personalty I have will not, of course, go to the reprobate 
who will succeed me here. There are some pictures 
and trinkets Isabell may find houseroom for, if not for 
the donor's sake, at least for yours. When I am better, 
bring all the young people over to see me, but come 
yourself before, as soon as you can spare an hour from 
your own happy home. Solitude is weary to the 
miserable. I cannot work now ; and the old memories 
come floating back, as the wreck-wood of stranded 
vessels is said to seek the shore where the timber 
grew.'' 

The Squire rode home slowly. His spirits were 

depressed. The veil had been lifted from a heart 

he had thought merely hard and selfish. He 

'prised to find, beneath the husk of political 
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intrigae and refined sensuality, a something which he 
had supposed to be peculiar to another class of intel- 
lect. He wondered, as he rode along under the old 
oaks, that so soon, as he surmised, would be felled to 
contribute to Lord Carlton's coarse pleasures, whether 
all the men he thought meanly of, — ^Mr. Woorme 
and Mr. Earl, for instance, — would, if their lives were 
unfolded, be as truly objects of pity. He asked him- 
self the question several times in different forms, but 
could find no answer. Header, can you ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

*' High deeds should ask no meed below. 
Their meed is in the sky." 

Lord Lytton, Lay of the MinstreCi Heart, 

Lord Burworth's conversation with the Squire 
was productive of other good as well as relieving a 
sorely burdened heart. We cannot have our minds 
taken out of our own narrow world without, when we 
return to it, feeling more kindly disposed to those 
about us. Mr. Skirlaugh was markedly courteous to 
his wife on that evening, and the good lady, whose 
affections only required warming by a little kindliness 
on his part, said, when they were alone, many things 
that he had not expected ; which showed that though 
her heart had been set on her daughter's making a 
splendid match, she was yet ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice of letting 
the young woman have her own way. The conse- 
quence of this was that the Squire came down to 
breakfast in very high spirits the next morning. Lord 
^•urworth's tale was, however, on his mind, and so 
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anxious was he to hear what there was still to tell that 
he had made arrangements for going over again that 
afternoon. The fates had, however, planned out his 
course otherwise. As soon as dinner was over, Isabell 
and Mary asked him to go out with them for a ride. 

" Ealf may go with you, girls. I*m busy and can- 
not," said he. 

" We really very much wish you would, we want you 
to go with us to John Stutting's," said his daughter. 

" You know the way well enough, children, I should 
like to keep clear of the smell of the tan-yard and the 
sound of his confounded Calvinism. They'll have all 
the charm of novelty to Ealf." 

Isabell was not to be so easily defeated. She saw 
tliat now was not the time to press the point, so retired 
into the garden, where, as she had expected, he soon 
joined her. 

" Why do you want me with you, child ? I'll go if 
it will please you." 

" If I told you why," replied she with emphasis, 
*'you would go without my asking you. Who do 
you think brought the shells from the sea ? " 

" Impossible, darling! Impossible! " said Mr. Skir- 
laugh, with a puzzled look. 

" William and I have told you that far more praise 
is due to another than to him. The man who gathered 
the shells was the true deliverer." 

A precaution obviously necessary had been taken in 
not letting Mr. Skirlaugh know anything of John's 
good service until several days had elapsed. Had 
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Isabell told him at first he would l^ave paid the tanner 
a visit, probably on his way home, or at least so scon 
after his arrival as to have caused suspicion to be 
aroused in the heads of the more watchful neighbours. 
He was now anxious to go at once, and the four set off 
unattended by servants in the direction of the Cal- 
vinisms homestead. 

" Ralf, you must be groom ; hold the horses while I 
go speak to John and the girls talk to Bessie,^' said 
the Squire, leaping from his horse and threading his 
way on foot amid the pits. John, armed with his 
trident, was at work as we have once before seen him. 

" John,'* said he, " my daughter showed me, when I 
was at Lincoln, some very pretty shells you sent her 
from the sea. It was very kind of you to go to fetch 
them; remember if you, or your daughter, or her 
husband that is to be, ever want anything that Balf 
Skirlaugh or his can do for you, they'll be hard set if 
they don't do it." 

The figurative manner in which the Squire felt 
bound to express his thanks exactly fell in with John's 
own ideas of propriety. 

" The shells were brought for Mary Morley's good, 
not for thy daughter's, Balf Skirlaugh; yet is she a 
wise and prudent woman, worthy to rule a household 
and have sons and daughters.** 

" Come, come, John, I wish we could talk plainly to 
one another. Is there anything in the world I can do 
for you ? I hope very much there is." 

^ No, nothing, nothing at all ! " said John, as he 
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walked beside Mr. Skirlaugh to the house ; " nothing, 
except to keep talkin' to them young Morleys when 
you see 'em about keeping off my land and not chasin' 
the deer, poor things." 

" They'll never plague you any more now, depend 
upon it, John," answered Mr. Skirlaugh, amused at 
the request. 

"You don't know, Ealf Skirlaugh," rejoined the 
tanner, " what the lust of killin' things is when it gets 
hold of a man. If they saw a hare or a partridge on 
my land to-morrow, the devil would take care they 
didn't remember any thing that would hinder their 
sport." 

As he spoke they entered the cottage. Isabell was 
caressing the fawn, which now rarely left its mistress's 
side. Mary and Bessie stood like sisters, with their 
arms round each other's waists, talking in a very low 
tone. 

" God bless you, my child ! " said John, solemnly, as 
his eyes met Mary's. He raised his hand to lay it on 
her head, as he had done before, but she clasped it 
between hers and kissed it fervently. 

" Oh Miss, Miss, Miss Mary, you mustn't do so," 
said John, so overcome with astonishment that for 
once he forgot that it was a prime article of his creed 
not to give titles of honour or courtesy to any one. 
He corrected himself immediately, and for the rest of 
the interview carefully avoided the like Erastian error. 

When the party were once more on their horses, 
Mary asked Ealf if, instead of going home direct with 
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his father and sister, he would ride with her to Mere- 
spital. Her lover, it may be imagined, saw no reason 
to object to the proposed extension of the journey. 
Mary's father had told her what had passed between 
himself and the cripple, and had solemnly enjoined her 
to learn, if possible, the remainder of the tale which 
had been so unhappily interrupted. She took advan- 
tage of the present occasion, partly because the society 
of Ealf alone was very pleasing, but mainly because 
there were several good reasons why her visit would 
be better paid without the companionship of a ser- 
vant. 

Let us leave her here awhile, and return once more 
to the quiet chantry house at Hackfield, the only 
home we have seen which had not been sorely harassed 
by the events of the last few weeks. Of some of these 
facts the mistress had been informed by Mr. Skir- 
laugh and the messenger who had summoned him 
home. Of others she had heard from William, but of 
Marmaduke Morley's arrest and escape, she was 
entirely ignorant ; for her nephew had been of late far 
too much occupied to continue his old habit of writing 
to her long and interesting letters; and even when 
such missives were dispatched the postal arrangements 
were such that they did not reach their destination 
according to any regular system, so Miss Skirlaughwas 
often ignorant of the current family history long after 
her correspondents believed her to be in the posses- 
''lon of the news they had endeavoured to communicate. 

Hipon was her post town, but there were no rural 
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messengers in those days, so that she only received her 
letters when Matthew Beckwith, her tenant, or some 
other of her neighbours, went to Bipon market. As 
these visits were by no means of weekly occurrence, 
but were regulated entirely by family wants, or the 
accident of their having corn or cattle to sell, it was no 
uncommon thing for the epistles to lie many days in 
the post-oflSce window. 

Mr. Skirlaugh, it will be remembered, had written to 
his cousin from Lincoln, announcing William's engage- 
ment to his daughter. According to the strict rules of 
society then, as now, the information should not have 
been communicated by him, but by the accepted 
suitor. The Squire, however, was too full of the 
matter to leave it to William, whose memory he dis- 
trusted, and who, he felt sure, would not express 
precisely what he wanted Henrietta to know. He was 
unjust in his estimate of his future son-in-law, who 
had too much affection for his kind relative not to write 
to her as soon as possible, that is, the first spare half 
hour he had on reaching London. His letter was 
posted two days later than the Squire's but they both 
reached their destination together, having lain rather 
more than a week on the counter of Mr. William 
Salmon, the grocer who kept the post-office. 

It was an uncommon thing for Miss Skirlaugh to 
receive letters by post. She had few friends, those 
she had were not addicted to penmanship. To receive 
two letters in a single day, one from her nephew and 
the other from Mr. Skirlaugh, was a great event in her 
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serene life, a pleasure not to be enjoyed hastily, but 
to be taken quietly, as one should read poetry, with 
feelings unruffled and the material accidents around us 
in a state of repose. 

When they were brought in it was dusk, almost tea 
time. The lady had already closed her book, and was 
preparing to arrange her toilette for that meal, a 
custom the recluse conformed to as regularly as a 
gentleman now dresses for dinner. An anxious person 
or one unaccustomed to self-restraint would have torn 
them open at once and skimmed their contents, spoil- 
ing the interest of the regular perusal, and fostering a 
habit of impetuosity. Such was not the practice of 
the dweller in the chantry. A glance at the hand- 
writing was sufficient to show her the pleasure in store, 
and she then went quietly about her accustomed work. 
Her maid knew her habits ; when she came down the 
little tea table was set, and the volume she had been 
reading laid near at hand with the two letters upon it. 
The little china cup was filled, a saucer of milk put on 
the rug for pussy, before she even glanced at her cor- 
respondence. But its turn came. It would have 
been an interesting study to watch the beautiful 
woman's face as she read. William's letter, of course, 
was the one first opened. Her expression was calmly 
happy as she broke the seal, and became absolutely 
joyous as she read the opening paragraphs, but a 
sudden change came, a twinge as of acute bodily pain. 
Was it something in the letter itself ? Did it contain 
bad news, or awaken bitter memories, which she had 
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long striven to bury ? With a deep, sad sigh, she broke 
the seal of Mr. Skirlaugh's letter ; it was far longer 
than her nephew's, for he had written as a pastime, 
while his future son-in-law had been compelled to 
snatch a few moments for the purpose as he best could* 
Lovers too, except when writing to each other, are not 
commonly good correspondents. If they are sensible 
people they cannot say all they feel, for fear of pro- 
voking laughter or pity. Mr. Skirlaugh, however, was 
unrestricted by dread of satire from saying all he felt, 
and as that all was very much in William's favour, and 
was, more suo, illustrated by anecdotes setting forth his 
good qualities, it might have been expected that such 
a letter would have given unmixed pleasure ; perhaps it 
did, but the melancholy of the countenance remained 
unchanged, became indeed deeper as she enclosed it 
with the other and put them in the folds of her dress. 

" Single life might, perhaps, have been happier for 
both," she thought, as she leaned back in her chair 
and recalled the phantoms of bygone years. 

When men are in trouble, " have anything on their 
mind," as the saying is, action seems almost a neces- 
sity. They pace the room hurriedly, or they exercise 
their fingers and feet by beating time to the thought 
rhythms as they pass along. Educated women rarely 
do this. Self-restraint is taught them earlier, and the 
habits of refined life impress it much more deeply on 
their minds. 

Henrietta sat for a long time as .motionless a13 a 
picture. 

VOL. III. L 
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" He has not asked for information, nor given one 
hint that he desires to know. This is kind — very 
kind. Shall I break the silence of the grave?" 
thought she. The answer she gave was an undecided 
"No!" 

She arose, undrew the curtain, opened the latticed 
casement, and looked out into the night. There was 
no moon, but the stars shone brightly on the placid 
river whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. It 
was the same sound as Maud Saint Quintin had heard 
three hundi'ed years before. She and her trouble had 
passed away, and all that was left was a handful of 
white dust in the neighbouring choir. " It will be the 
same with us. Why disturb the past for the fleeting 
present?" thought Henrietta, but the stoical reflec- 
tion gave little comfort. Poetry and philosophy are 
the fit guides of our lives, but fail us sadly in an 
emergency. Like self-elected confessors whom God 
has not sent, when pushed to a point they have no 
answer to give. She sat long by the open window, as 
if the eternal stars and the rippling water gave her 
comfort. Her reverie was disturbed by the entrance 
of the servant to remove the tray. " Tell Barbara I 
want her, please," she said to the retiring domestic. 

Barbara came ; she was a favourite servant who had 
been with her many years. Her mistress motioned to 
her to take a seat. 

" When Mrs. and Miss Skirlaugh came^ can you tell 
me the road they travelled ? " 

" From Doncaster^ ma'am," 
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" How did they get from Skirlaugh to Doncaster ? " 

** Don't know, ma'am." 

" I am going to Skirlaugh to-morrow. I must post 
to Doncaster, and get further information there." 

" You go to Skirlaugh, ma'am ? " 

" Yes, Barbara, and you with me, to-morrow morn- 
ing. I must hire a carriage — chaise, I think it is 
called — at the Unicom, at Eipon, as I have not one of 
my own." 

" Bless me, ma'am, how are we to get ready ? " 

" Stay up all night, if it be necessary. You must, in 
the "first place, find some one who will take a letter for 
me to the Unicorn immediately. I must send for a 
carriage to convey us to Ripon at eight to-morrow." 

As she spoke, she went to her desk and wrote the 
necessary note. 

" Take this, and send it off directly, and then come 
back, I have much more to say." 

The landlord of the Unicom was punctual. At 
eight o'clock the next morning the chaise arrived, and, 
in due course, delivered its freight in Ripon market- 
place at its owner's door. Fresh horses were ready to 
be put in, but during the short delay Barbara was 
dispatched across the square to the post-office to 
enquire if there was a letter for her mistress. She 
thought it a most unnecessary errand, as two had 
arrived the day before, but durst not question orders. 

William Salmon, grocer, the nominal postmaster, 
had really very little more personal concern with the 
correspondence of Ripon and its neighbourhood than 

L 2 
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the present postmaster-general has with the delivery 
of letters at Wapping or Oban. The general superin- 
tendence he gave to the business, consisted mainly in 
the punctual drawing of his salary, and in professing, 
if any one called at a period of the day when his sister, 
who managed the business, was out gossiping with her 
neighbours, that *' he could na fin' nowt; folk moil 
com agen; he didn't knaw why thay was so mad keen 
o' letters ; if theyM as much to do wi' em as he hed 
they'd be sick on em." Evening is, according to the 
best authorities, the time for relaxation ; morning for 
discharging the duties of life ; but Eliza Salmon did 
not agree with them. The best time for gossip, in her 
opinion, was, as the Ranter's preacher said^of religion, 
" when it comes in nistely." And, on this particular 
morning it came in extremely "nistely," for at the 
very moment when Miss Skirlaugh's carriage was 
rolling past the Treasury Garth, two of Miss Salmon's 
immediate neighbours — one of them her brother's 
tenant — had quarrelled about the site of a midden in 
the back yard, and not haying their tempers imder 
control or the fear of the Wakeman* before their eyes, 
had endeavoured to settle their little differences by a 
fight with their shovels. The result of the combat 
being,, that James Crookerston had four of his fingers 
rendered useless, and Thomas Skrowlby his left ear 
gashed through the middle, so that, in the words of 

* The name of the chief ma^strate of the city before the passing of the 
Municipal Eeform Act.. 
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the poetic Eliza, "you might ha seen a full moon 
thruff it." The Skrowlbys were tenants and particular 
friends, and therefore Miss Salmon was bound in 
common humanity to administer advice and con- 
solation. 

No one was in the shop when Barbara entered, so 
she hammered with a half pound weight on the 
counter to attract attention. The shopkeeper did not 
appear, but answered from the depths of a concealed 
apartment. 

" Is there a letter for my missis, Mr. Salmon?" said 
the maid. 

" How should I knaw, till you tell me what they 
call her," grumbled Mr. Salmon, without becoming 
visible. 

"Miss Skirlaugh of Hackfield is my missis. Is 
there one for her ? " 

" No, it isn't likely," replied the grocer. " Why, we 
nobut sent her two yesterday." 

" She expects another, though, very bad," answered 
Barbara. 

" She'll hev to expect then yet. There'll not be one 
for weeks to come, may be. Does she think she's to 
hev 'em every day, as the lawyers hev ? " 

" She said I wasn't to come away wi*out your 
looking" replied the abigail, with pertinacity. 

Something very like an oath escaped the lips of Mr. 
Salmon, but it might be a cough only. The shop- 
keeper was asthmatical, and we have observed that 
persons similarly troubled, not unfrequently confuse 
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their expletives with their respiratory difficulties in 
such a manner as to make it impossible, at times, to 
determine whether it is the moral or the physical 
faculty we are to blame for their rudeness. He 
lingered some time, but at last came forth without his 
coat, and with his shirt sleeves doubled above his 
elbows ; his arms full of pounds of sugar, packed in 
blue papers, and his hands so sticky with saccharine 
particles as to be much of the same colour with that 
very bad treacle which rude school boys, when it is 
served out to them, are in the habit of calling ** break- 
fast tar." 

" I knaw there is nowt afore I look," growled he, as 
he deposited his burthen and walked very slowly to 
the post-office desk, where lay a small pile of letters 
that had come in the morning bag. *' Noo that's for 
th' Norton Corners folks, and so's that," said h*e, slap- 
ping them down, and giving each a pat with his sugary 
palm. " That's for Dick I' Anson, that's for Bob 
Walbran, that's for Billy Lickis o' the brick pits, and 
that's for oud Messenger o' Fountains, and that's all, 
so ye may go yer ways satisfied, and say there's 
nowt." 

Barbara departed convinced, and was soon by her 
mistress's side, pursuing her way southward. 

The chaise had hardly passed the Minster when Miss 
Eliza entered the shop. More than half-an-hour was 
taken up by the voluble lady in explaining to her 
brother the details of the atrocity that had come to 
pass by the midden-side. When she had fully delivered 
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her soul, hex thoughts recurred to the employment on 
which she ought to have been engaged. 

" Naw, ye\e been meddlin' wi' them letters agen ; 
they're not where I left 'em. If ye rave things about 
wi' yer mucky hands, how am I to find *em ? They're 
all stucken together wi' treacle," exclaimed she in a 
harsh voice, which indicated certainly that she did not 
relish any interference in her own domain. 

" Yes, in course I hev. I've hed that lass o' Miss 
Skirlaugh's — the Hackfield woman — ^ravin' for a letter 
as if she didn't get two nobut yesterday, and she 
wouldn't be easy till I told th' whole pile owr to her, 
and tell'd who they was all for." 

" She wouldn't ha' gotten me to ha' tell'd her, the 
proud owerbearin' thing," said Eliza, with a toss of her 
head. ** I hate such ways. Why can't they wait like 
other folks till market-day. Her misses never gets a 
pound or a yard ower our counter, no, nor so much 
as ever comes thruf th* door-stead. Why should we 
bother oursens for her, but there was one I should ha' 
gin the huzzy just to hev gotten shut on it. It came 
last neet. It's fra 'Mericay ; she ofiens hes that sort. 
I slipp'd it into th' desk drawer, just to keep your 
mucky hands fra it." 

When Henrietta arrived at Doncaster, she foimd 
that Bawtry was the next post town to which she 
should have to direct her course. Beyond that place 
the landlord of the Angel could give her no information 
as to her route. To Bawtry therefore she posted, and 
drove into the yard, of the Crown just as the gray of 
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the evening was turning into darkness. Here she 
stayed all night, and learned from Mr. Shaw, the 
landlord, that the way across the Isle of Axholme was 
impassable for wheeled veliicles, but that she could 
accomplish the journey easily in a day if she rose early 
and made a circuit by Gainsburgh and Merespital. 

As she alighted from her carriage at the latter place 
she recognized Ealf and Mary, who were both well 
known to her. They greeted each other as old friends. 
Henrietta was too full of her own thoughts to strictly 
scrutinize Mary's face. Her manner, however, clearly 
indicated that something unforeseen engrossed her 
thoughts. She had evidently been in tears, and her 
confused replies to Henrietta's questions showed that 
her mind was occupied very differently from her lips. 
She had not learnt, like her elder friend, to hold her 
feelings during times of anxiety and excitement in 
complete control. 

" Mrs. Skirlaugh will be surprised to see me after so 
many invitations. To come thus unexpectedly is way- 
ward, is it not ? " 

Mary said something about the pleasure it would 
give them all. 

" Has William returned ? " inquired Henrietta. " He 
was in London when he wrote to me." 

"We expect him back this evening or to-morrow 
morning. Isabell says he told her that on his return 
he was coming over to see you.'* 

" I have saved the young gentleman the trouble, you 
see," replied Miss Skirlaugh, " but there is another old 
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friend I must inquire after, whom I have not seen for 
more years than I like to think of. Is Mr. Callis at 
the Manor still ? " 

The reply was in the affirmative. 

" Then will you do me a favour ? Mr. Callis is a 
very old friend, and I am, for a motive I will some day 
explain, though I cannot now, very anxious to have a 
word with him as soon as possible — before I see any 
one else. I think you will have no hesitation in plan- 
ning an assignation for a grave divine and an old 
woman like me." 

" If you tell your coachman to drive to the Manor by 
the wood lane instead of by the park, you will pass the 
tower where Mr. Callis spends his days. We will 
hurry home and let him know you wish to see him, 
but may we not have the pleasure of telling the rest 
of the household you are on the way ? " 

" No, please no ; I must see the chaplain first,'* said 
she, anxiously. 

Mary was glad to get away from the calm, stately 
woman, for in her present state of feeling, agitated as 
she was by some cause not apparent to others, she' felt 
herself ill calculated to keep up conversation without 
showing signs of inattention. She was very reserved 
in her ride home. Ealf, who knew her object in visit- 
ing the almshouse had been to see Anne Mason, but 
who did not know the half-told tale which had been 
confided to Marmaduke Morley, thought that it was 
something relating to the religion of her pensioner that 
troubled Mary. She did not feel herself justified for 
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the present in communicating what she had heen told 
to any one, even to him. 

It was dark when the chaise stopped at the tower 
gateway. Mr. Callis had heard the splashing of the 
horses' feet in the wood lane, and came down to wel- 
come one he had loved in former days as a daughter, 
but whose voice he had never hoped to hear again. 
The good man was standing at the foot of the stairs, 
his white hair waving in the night wind, when Henrietta 
alighted from her carriage. Not a word was spoken 
there by either of them. 

" I thought we should never meet on earth again, 
child,'* said he aflfectionately, as soon as they were in 
his room. 

" Ah, so did I, but circumstances are stronger than 
our resolutions," she answered. 

" The will of God, you mean, child." 

" Shall I, may I tell all now ? " said Henrietta, in a 
manner that indicated extreme anxiety. 

" Let us consider. You of course know all ? " 

" Yes, can you doubt it ? " 

" Then you may assuredly tell, but do hear me first 
for a minute — for one moment," said the old man, 
plaintively. 

" No, not to-night, not till all is over, I asked your 
advice on that point only as a priest," said the lady, 
firmly. 

The last sentence, though flattering, was deeply 
painful. The non-juring clergy held high views on 
sacramental confession, but it was seldom that the lay 
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people whom they instructed, or rather served, showed 
much inclination to avail themselves of their advice. 
That Henrietta should, in a moment of extreme diffi- 
culty, consult him in his sacred character, was a sub- 
ject of intense gratification ; but that she should refuse 
to listen to him as a friend was hard to bear. 

No further conversation passed between them. The 
chaplain lighted her down the winding stair, and she re- 
entered the chaise and drove at once to the hall-door. 

Her manners on that evening were as serene as if 
she had no weight on her mind. Mr. Skirlaugh, like 
most of the family, thought he owed the pleasure of 
his cousin's visit only to the fact that she was anxious 
to see them all before her nephew's wedding. 

Mr. Callis was far from having the same power of 
controlling his feelings. It was his custom to spend 
his evenings with the family, his folio volume before 
him. He, like most rational students, liked folios 
better than the smaller sizes, then becoming fashion- 
able, because they w^ould lie open upon the table with- 
out holding, and because there was less frequently the 
trouble of turning over the page. On this occasion he 
tried to appear deeply engaged in Albert Krantz's 
chronicle ; but though he hardly ever spoke, it was 
evident to the keen observation of Isabell that he was 
watching every word that fell from Henrietta's lips- 
The leaves of the volume, she noticed, were rarely 
turned, and when they were the chaplain nervously 
took two or three at a time, and never seemed to notice 
the mistake. 



CHAPTER X. 

*' Marchaundizes many 
Haue I done, 
And in far countiyes 

Long hane I bene. 
Yndyans and saluage men 
My brederen were, 
But no trew breder 

Alwhiles haue I sene." 

The FloUerer, 

The old lawyer, whom we have so entirely neglected 
since the opening chapters, was less pained by the 
prospect of his nephew's leaving him than the latter 
had feared. Though he had the affection of a child 
for some branches of his profession, he abhorred from 
his soul much of the business transacted in a lawyer s 
oflSce. Could it have existed for the sake of conduct- 
ing investigations into feudal tenures only, we believe 
the senior partner would have been deeply hurt if his 
nephew had deserted it, even for the sake of marriage 
with a princess, but he remembered sadly that such 
enquiries formed only a very small portion of the 
duties of his profession. Much of the remainder was, 
he had long known, of a nature very uncongenial to 
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his younger partner. He still flattered himself, how- 
ever, that his nephew, though no longer a solicitor, 
would go on studying the law for its own sake, and 
that future ages would reverence the learned erudition 
of Skirlaugh as much as he did that of Madox, 
Swinhurn, or Shepherd. "William's tastes, he knew, 
were somewhat literary, but there was small excuse 
for the uncle thinking he would ever rise to be a rival 
of any of the great legists whom he honoured. There 
seemed, however, no end to be gained by undeceiving 
the old man. The airy vision was really a comfort to 
him when he thought of the separation. It is at such 
moments, when the mind clings most fondly to the 
shadows to which it has given a mimic life, that the 
least good can be hoped for by a demonstration of 
the hard boundary line that separates knowledge from 
hope. 

On the day fixed for his return into Lincolnshire 
William departed early. He was not, as on the former 
occasion, his own master, but had to travel by coach. 
Bobert Skirlaugh paid him the compliment of rising 
to see him off. He had never done so on any pre- 
vious journey. As they walked to the inn from which 
the " True Fly " started, William could not help 
wondering whether it was affection only that had 
prompted him to this, or whether some increased 
respect was at the bottom, because he was about to 
marry the daughter of a great landed proprietor and 
head of his house. 

Law oflfices opened at eight o'clock in those days. 
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Mr. Skirlaugh seated himself at his desk, and, what 
was very unusual for him, sunk into reverie. His 
nephew had, as was natural, consulted him as to the 
possibility of clearing up the mystery that hung over 
his birth, and he was turning over in his mind all the 
possible channels by which evidence might be forth- 
coming on this important subject. He had been 
engaged for more than an hour in working out what 
seemed to him an exhaustive plan of research, when 
he was interrupted by a clerk, who announced Mr. 
Law. The gentleman who entered was a tall man, 
rather slightly buHt, who had probably at some early 
period of his life seen military service. The left 
sleeve of his coat was armless, and a wound, perhaps 
from a musket shot, had left a large scar on one 
cheek. He had the bearing of a gentleman, but spoke 
in a higher key than was usual. He was an American 
merchant, with whom the firm had frequently had 
correspondence. 

*' Mr. Skirlaugh, I believe," said Mr. Law. " We 
know each other by letter, I am anxious to make 
your acquaintance — only got to London the night 
before last." 

Mr. Skirlaugh expressed his pleasure in seeing his 
American client. 

" We New Englanders are men of business, Mr. 
Skirlaugh, can't find time for the ceremonies which 
Idngs and courts teach you ; let us go to it at once. 
We have known each other on paper for many years, 
and I want to consult you on more things than we 
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can talk of this morning. What are your engage- 
ments ? I have a leg of mutton and potatoes at 
the Bedford Head, in Govent Garden, at three. 
Dine with me." 

Mr. Skirlaugh considered a moment, and then ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

" Now, then, mind you're booked; there'll be nobody 
but my wife and our two lads — Good morning," and 
the visitor departed. 

It was very unusual for Mr. Eobert Skirlaugh to go 
out to dinner, especially with an entire stranger, but 
there were good reasons on this occasion why he 
should not refuse. Mr. Law was a rich Boston mer- 
chant, one of the most influential citizens of the 
colony of Massachusets Bay. For years past he had 
had constant dealings with England, and Mr. Skir- 
laugh had acted as his legal adviser whenever advice 
was needed. To be Mr. Law's solicitor implied more 
than the words convey, for Mr. Law was much trusted 
by a wide circle of men in his colony, and though 
not a lawyer, was frequently consulted on matters of 
business relating to the old country. Business cannot 
go on without a lawyer, and Mr. Skirlaugh was not 
only the person Mr. Law referred to on all intricate 
questions of his own, but his was the office to which 
he directed other people in their difficulties* No 
other client whose name appeared in the books was 
so pecuniarily advantageous as the Boston merchant. 
And he had one good property, the very reverse of 
a habit indulged in by the Jacobite squires for whom 
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Mr. Skirlaugh acted, who, if they settled their accounts 
regularly themselves, were prone to introduce to his 
Jiotice a following of broken-down gentlemen for whom 
he had to act for little or nothing. Mr. Law had in 
the course of years given several letters of intro- 
duction to Americans coming to London, but they 
had all turned out paying clients. 

Dinner was served in one of the best apartments 
of the Bedford Head. The party was confined to the 
persons named by Mr. Law. His two sons, fine look- 
looking lads of sixteen and eighteen, spoke little; 
though, when they did venture a remark, they gave 
the impression of being well educated. The wife had 
a certain rusticity of tone which seemed to indicate, 
as was the fact, that her early life had been spent 
in a New England farmhouse. There was a slight 
accent in her speech, such as we now call American, 
but which is in truth the provincial tone pf the mid- 
land counties, imported by the yeomen founders of the 
colony. Her conversation, of which there was no lack, 
gave the idea of a somewhat narrow education, but 
her manners showed that she had been accustomed 
to the best society in the colony. The profusion of 
jewelry about her person indicated that she had np 
objection to be thought wealthy. 

The dinner went on and the courses went off much 
as usual. The lady asked the lawyer a multitude of 
questions about king, court,_ and government, many 
of which he was unable to answer. The husband 
>seemed to take very little interest in such things, but 
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was rather inquisitiye about matters which verged, 
though they did not touch upon, his business. Soon 
after the cloth was drawn the lady left the room, but 
the young gentlemen retained their seats. 

"Now, young men, I want to talk on business to 
Mr. Skirlaugh. Take a stroll for an hour — ^not more, 
now " — said he, looking at his watch ; " and don't 
forget to learn the price of fruit and vegetables in the 
market yonder. Knowledge is always useful." 

The gentlemen fQled their wine glasses and turned 
to the fire. 

" London is not much altered since I was here 
when a lad, I shall be able to show my wife and boys 
the sights without a guide," said the merchant. 

" You have visited the mother country before, sir ? " 

" Yes, many years ago. I'm surprised my memory is 
so good — I suppose it's business. Nothing strengthens 
a man's faculties like knocking about in the world. 
By-the-bye, perhaps you can help me. I've some 
letters of introduction here from my friend the 
governor, and he didn't know the town addresses of 
one or two." 

Mr. Law selected two or three from a packet in 
his desk. 

" Here's one for Sir Richard Slater, Bart. He's a 
member of parliament and a supporter of the govern- 
ment. A good man of business, I hear. His father, 
the governor tells me, was a London tradesman." 

" He lives in Great Ormond Street, on the left hand 
side," said the lawyer. 

VOL. III. M 
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" This is for Lord Burworth, who, I'm told by 
my friend, is a very influential man. Do you know 
him?" 

'' No, I do not ; though we have met on business. 
His house is in St. James's Square, in the north-west 
comer, but you won't find him at home, he is at his 
seat at Brackenthwaite." 

** Brackenthwaite, where's that ? '' 

" It's a place in Lincolnshire." 

" He'll soon be back, I suppose. I ought to see 
him before I leave. His name was Brierley, wasn't 
it, and he took the name of Hanserd for some pro- 
perty," said the American. 

" Yes," replied the lawyer, quite ready to talk on a 
subject which, if he were allowed to pursue it, might 
be enriched with much curious legal detail. '^ The 
Hanserd property came to him by settlement — ^what 
is inaccurately called entail. The line ended in 
daughters, and his mother, Alice Hanserd, who made 
a runaway match with Brierley, the army contr^^ctor, 
was the only one that had issue." 

'' You'U be surprised to find a man like me who 
have business to attend interested.in this, but I am, 
for just this reason. It's very dull on shipboard, and as 
I am not a reading man I never remembered to bring 
any books with me. I don't smoke, and I will not 
play at cards, and backgammon won't last a man the 
whole time ; so one day, when I was very dull, I asked 
the captain to lend me something to read. ' Carte's 
History of England,' * Owen o|i the Psalms,' and 
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' Collinses Peerage/ was all he had. My wife and I 
thought it would be amusing to read about the peers 
we had letters to, so we looked them up. When I 
saw the account of Lord Burworth I was interested, 
for I think I once knew the man, though Vd no idea 
he had come into property or got a peerage. He had 
a younger brother, had he not ? '' 
The lawyer looked puzzled. 

" No, there were only two of the Brierleys. The 
elder died,^' he said. 

" Excuse me, it was the younger. He was killed in 
a duel. I very well remember it, as it happened when 
I was last over here. Collins has made a mistake in 
the Christian name, as men who print ahnanacks and 
army lists always do. I could show you twenty in the 
Boston traders' name book," replied Mr. Law. 

" I am sorry to say I have but too good reason 
to know that the peerage maker has not blundered 
here. William Brierley was wounded in a duel by a 
brother of mine long since dead, but he recovered. 
His elder brother died suddenly a very short time 
after the duel, and so William Brierley became heir 
of the settlement, and was some time afterwards 
created Lord Burworth of Brackenthwaite, for political 
reasons." 

" Good God ! does my sister know this ! " ex- 
claimed the merchant, thrown completely off his guard 
by the astounding intelligence. 

The lawyer gazed at him in mute astonishment, like 
one who believes he is the witness of a miracle. 

M 2 
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" Tell me, for heaven's sake, tell me — are you 
Frank ! Oh, are you my brother 1" 

" Yes, Bobert, indeed I am. Forgive me for deceiving 
you, I should have explained myself before we parted,'' 
said the American, grasping his brother's hand. 

'' And you are Frank, really Frank, and have written 
to me these twelve years and never told me," said the 
old man, gazing into his brother's face. " Oh, Frank, 
Frank, we have sorrowed and wept for you." 

The merchant turned his face away and spoke not. 
Bobert was the first to recover his self-possession. 
Perhaps his legal training prompted him not to lose so 
good an opportunity of gaining evidence. 

" Brother," he said, " I won't ask you of what is 
past but one question, ' Who was the mother of your 
child?' We know — ^Henrietta knows, that is — ^that 
he was bom in wedlock." 

" My child ? Oh, William you mean. She has of 

course not told you, or . Where is the young 

man ? He is your partner ? " 

" Your son is in Lincolnshire, at Skirlaugh. He 
is going to marry Mr. Balf Skirlaugh's only daughter," 
said Bobert. 

The latter part of the information did not seem 
of any interest to Frank. 

'' How far is Skirlaugh from Hackfield, and the 
place where Lord Burworth lives ? '* he enquired 
eagerly. 

" Sixty or seventy miles from Hackfield. Bracken- 
• thwaite is close to-, the estates join." 
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'^ I must see Henrietta and the young man at once. 
"What a fool she is not to have told me." 

" Told you what, Frank. I know nothing. Have 
never seen her for five-and-twenty years. She has 
been like a mother to your son, and he, like a good 
lad, has returned her affection.'' 

Frank made no reply to the last remark, but walked 
backwards and forwards nervously. 

** There is a mystery in all this, Eobert, and till 
I see her I must not speak. It would never do to 
anger her ; but I must see her, no time must be lost. 
I will post to Hackfield — set off to-morrow, and you 
shall go with me." 

" That I cannot do, brother. I must not intrude on 
her," replied Robert, firmly. 

*' But you must, I cannot go alone. I shall want 
you as a lawyer." 

" I will not go to Henrietta's house unless she 
sends for me, Frank," reiterated Bobert Skirlaugh, in 
a manner that shewed further pressure would be useless. 

" Did you say the young man was at Skirlaugh ? '* 
asked the American, after a pause. 

" Yes, going to marry Miss Isabell.'* 

" Old Skirlaugh is a proud old aristocrat, I sup- 
pose, but I must see William. I will go there first if 
you will accompany me." 

" I should not intrude on Mr. Skirlaugh without 
invitation ; but if you purpose to go, and require me in 
that capacity, I will accompany you as your solicitor," 
said the lawyer drily. ^ 
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*' Bless US, how yoa English people stand upon 
your dignity. What with the stupidity of Henrietta 
and yourself the lad might never come to, know who 
his parents were. 

" Of his. father we have never had a doubt, Frank. 
You were explicit on that point. If you will tell us in 
one word who your first wife was, you will do a kind- 
ness for which both William and myself, as well as the 
young lady^s family, will be for ever grateful." 

" Nay, nay, brother, the secret has been well kept, 
1*11 not break it now. The boys are coming, we'll 
join my wife now. She and they knew at dinner that 
you were my brother, don't you think I've trained 
them well not to have shown it in their looks ?" 



CHAPTEE XI. 

*' Piris and plomtrees were puffed to the erthe, 

* * * * 

Beeches and brode okes were blowen to the gronnde, 
Tomed upward her tallies in tokenynge of drede." 

Piers the Plotoman, v. 16. 

When a painful duty has to be performed which 
we have made up our minds to go through without 
flinching, it not uncommonly takes such fast hold of 
our imaginations, that we can think of little else until 
it is over, and we are rid of the phantom difficulties 
which the thoughts conjure up. We often rush on to 
do or say what is required at the least opportune 
moment ; and then, if mischief ensue, quietly attribute 
it to our own rigourist sense of right, not, as we ought 
to do, to our impetuosity. Another type of character, 
made watchful by long discipline, will often err on the 
opposite side, so carefully preparing the way that the 
most favourable time for the business is lost. This 
xaay be a trite remark, but it is one which no person 
in the confidence of Henrietta and Mary could help 
making. They were each of them in the possession of 
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a painful secret which it was their intention to reveal. 
Henrietta watched for the fittest time as unconcern- 
edly, to all outward seeming, as an astronomer might 
wait for a transit of Venus ; Mary evidently showed by 
the flurry and distraction of her manner that she was 
uneasy. She did not know how to mould circumstances 
to her will, and therefore lost the chance of making 
her communication first. 

Both Henrietta and Mary had determined on 
entrusting their secret to Mr. Skirlaugh. On the figcst 
day after the arrival of the former, he was from home 
all day. His own business occupied him in the 
morning. In the afternoon he paid a long visit to 
Lord Burworth. That nobleman was much better. 
It was evident that his illness had been more, life- 
weariness than organic disease. The conversation of 
a previous day had relieved his mind. Now the ice 
was broken he had no difficulty in recurring to it. 
On every minute particular of his dead wife's life 
he dwelt with loving fervour, but his tale remained 
yet strangely incomplete. No names were mentioned^ 
although there had been a half promise to do so. It 
was evident that there was a pleader-like ingenuity 
used in stating some parts of the case which indicated 
but too surely that if the ''unknown tenant of the 
sepulchre" could speak, she would have a tale of 
injustice, if not cruelty, to tell. 

" I'm better now, you see. Bemember I expect all 
the ladies to visit me the first day you can find time 
to bring them over, and don't let my friend, the hero 
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of the water-side, stay behind," said Lord Burworth, 
as the Squire arose to depart. 

When Mr. Skirlaugh arrived at home, he found 
that William had retiuned. Nothing in the whole 
course of his life had surprised the young man more 
than finding his aunt a guest at the Manor. He 
could not dispossess his mind of the idea that some 
strange circumstance must have occurred to induce 
the recluse to break through the habit of her life. 
At first he feared some calamity had befallen her, but 
her placid manner — just what he had always seen it — 
made such an explanation impossible. 

He had brought a whole budget of news from 
London. Had received certain information that Mar- 
maduke Morley was safe in Holland, and had very 
much to tell of the business arrangements with his 
uncle. 

William could not avoid noticing, on his return, an 
improvement in Mrs. Skirlaugh'^ manner towards 
himself. Whether the alteration was due to the 
Squire's kinder treatment of his wife, or to the sooth-> 
ing influence of Henrietta's society, or whether both 
were to be thanked^ in a measure, for the change, he 
did not know, but it was quite evident there was a 
change of tone which indicated that the good lady 
was fast becoming reconciled to the inevitable. 

The next morning brought a pouring rain, accom- 
panied by a heavy gale from the south-west. This 
was disappointing to Mr. Skirlaugh, for there were 
many outdoor things he wished to show his cousin. 
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and he had made arrangements the evening before 
which were thus frastrated. When nature presumed 
to nm connter to Mr. Skirlangh's plans, he t]:eated 
her much as he did certain members of his fieuauily — ^he 
showed himself greatly displeased. His anger, how- 
ever, did not one jot abate the storm. The wind 
roared in the chimneys, and the petulant rain dashed 
against the drawing-room windows as bitterly as if the 
lord of Skirlangh had never expressed the least dis- 
approbation of its conduct. 

^' This confounded rain will keep us in the house all 
day, Lucy," said the Squire, looking out westwards 
in the faint hope of seeing a break in the clouds. 
When the course of nature went, as he thought wrong, 
he generally found fault with his wife. Now, the tone 
in which he addressed Mrs. Skirlaugh was that of a 
deeply injured man. 

" You promised you would find for me Bobert 
Glajrton's trust accounts. We haven't had a settlement 
for three years, and they wiU be getting more than is 
due to them,'' she replied, in the faint hope that now, 
he had no congenial occupation, he might be induced 
to devote a few minutes to a necessary matter of 
business. She was mistaken. 

" It isn't likely I can bother with that trash to-day, 
Lucy. I am very busy — don't mention them again till 
I tell you," said the Squire, leaving the room and 
proceeding to the back entrance, from which he rushed 
across to the saddle-room for the purpose of consulting 
his prime minister as to the weather prospect. 
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" Is this damned rain going to clear off, Bob ? " said 
he, as he stationed himself with his back to the fire. 

" No, Squire, it'll sile down till night, I'll uphoud 
it," replied the groom. 

The Squire believed his retainer to be a man tern- 
jpestatis futurce prascivsy and felt in consequence of 
his reply a slight additional irritation against his wife 
for having mentioned the Clayton trust papers. 

" I think it will break at twelve, Bob," he replied. 
The remark was interrogatory in its tone. 

" Happ'n it may, Squire ; but I never know'd it wi' 
A wind like this slap i' Mamum hole, an' the sun risin' 
as it did this momin', ower GowkhiU fir-trees, as red 
as a new tile. Let alone th' pigs runnin' about wi' 
stroa r ther mouths." 

** Confound it. Bob, weVe had the most cursed 
weather this year I ever remember ; but I think it will 
clear off to-day. If it does we shall want the horses," 
said the master, as whistling a jerky tune he ran 
through the rain into the house. 

Henrietta had, as our readers know, never been 
at Skirlaugh since she was a girl. She had the 
greatest interest in whatever related to the place and 
family, and soon succeeded in soothing the Squire's 
.temper, which was beginning to show its jagged edges 
to his wife, by asking him some well directed questions 
concerning the old fortress which his grandfather had 
demolished. These enquiries might perchance have 
been chosen for the purpose ; at any rate they had the 
effect of inducing Mr. Skirkugh to teU sundry stories 
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about his ancestors and their kin. The portraits at 
the Manor were not scattered over the house, but all 
concentrated in a family party in one long room on 
the eastern side. Thither the cousins adjourned that 
Henrietta might hear all he had to tell, with the forms 
of her ancestors before her. There was not the least 
affectation in Miss Skirlaugh's delight at the lore the 
Squire was communicating; but it may be questioned 
whether that morning was the time she would have 
chosen for receiving it, if left to the indulgence of her 
own fancy. She knew, however, her own powers of 
pleasing, and was anxious to have her cousin in an 
amiable frame of mind, that she might unburden her 
heart to him on a matter that so nearly concerned her 
nephew's happiness. The manner in which we receive 
information she knew to be much affected by our tone 
of mind at the moment. She was well aware that there 
were many persons, and that her cousin was among 
the number, whose feelings for life on important 
questions would be deeply affected by the memory of 
first impressions. 

"The rain gets worse and worse, Henrietta, and 
hark to the wind. I never heard it so loud but twice 
in my life. The elms will be snapping off like carrots. 
I had sixty blown down, within half a mile of the house, 
by thejgreat wind on Whit Monday, ten years ago, and 
this is a heavier gale than that ; but there are not so 
many leaves on now," said he, good-temperedly. 

"I like to hear the wind raging around the house 
when all is safe and happy within," said Henrietta^ 
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watching the storm. '' Have you never noticed 
that every house has its own sound. Whether the 
wind murmurs softly or raves^ as it does to-day, 
the music you hear in any two houses is not the 
same. It would seem as if each home had har- 
monies of its own suited to the characters of its in- 
habitants." 

** I should like to hear the wind at Hackfield, if that 
is so, cousin ; and I'm not half sorry for this storm 
here to-day, now I think of it, as it has given me the 
opportunity of showing you these old things. So few 
people care for ancestry, it is a great delight to talk to 
one who does." 

" Perhaps, however, as we have done here, you will 
go into the office and look for Bobert Clayton's 
accounts for Mrs. Skirlaugh. I want to be sure of 
our being imdisturbed for a few minutes, and I know 
nobody dare intrude on you there." 

** You mischievous woman," said the Squire, smiling 
at the tact of his cousin, but going docilely towards the 
little room. 

Henrietta seated herself by the fire, and Mr. Skir- 
laugh fidgeted about among a multitude of unarranged 
papers, until he at last foimd the bundle his wife 
wanted. 

" Here it is," said he, *' at last. She might just as 
well have looked for it as give me the trouble." He 
did not take it, however, to his wife, as he should have 
done, but sat down and began to talk. Henrietta had 
been pleasantly surprised at her cousin's courtesy in 
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not attempting to gain any further information as to 
William's parentage, now that he was aboat to become 
his son-in-law. She had watched carefully for the 
slightest divergence of curiosity in that direction, that 
she might take advantage of it. Mr. Skirlaugh, 
though forgetful in little things, like a spoilt child, 
was in aU matters where his feelings were aroused, 
full of thoughtful kindness. As no chance of drift- 
ing into the story was given, she had to begin 
abruptly. 

" You remember our conversation at Hackfield about 
William," she said. " I think I can promise you that 
he and your family shall not remain much longer in 
ignorance. I have had a letter from Frank since I 
saw you, in which he tells me he is coming over. I 
hoped to get another, saying when he would sail, before 
this. It is most likely lying at Eipon for me now." 

"I wish you had it. Pray write to the Bipon 
post-master, and tell him to send it here when 
it comes," said the Squire, impatiently. "No time 
should be lost. We are all anxious to have the 
wedding as soon as possible, but it would be bet- 
ter, far better, that Frank should be here. Con- 
found the fellow, I can't forgive him for his neglect 
of his son." 

" You will when you have heard his tale, perhaps. 
Do not blame people whose motives are secret from 
you. I am strongly of your opinion that the marriage 
should not take place till he comes. In fact, one 
object of my visit was to impress this upon you," re- 
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plied Henrietta. " But why should I longer deceive 
you, cousin ?'* she continued, trembling with emotion, 
b.ut still having her feelings so far under the control of 
her strong will, as to speak in calm and measured 
accents. "Do not interrupt me until I have done, 
and I will tell you all but the names ; those I am 
under a solemn promise not to divulge, but Frank is 
under no such engagement, and will not hesitate for 
the sake of anybody's feelings." 

She paused for a few moments, almost overcome, 
but soon went on with her narrative, in a slow, dis- 
tinct voice, like that of one who had dwelt on the 
details of a sad history so long, that they had formed 
themselves into a drama in her mind. 

" My dear William is not Frank's son — ^his name is 
not Skirlaugh. His parents were of gentle blood on 
both sides, his mother of a family with which, on the 
score of race, no one in England could feel it a dis- 
honour to be allied. They were married secretly, for 
friends on both sides would have strongly opposed 
their union. That there can be no doubt thrown on 
the validity of the marriage, you will, perhaps, take 
my unsupported testimony, for I was present at the 
ceremony. If you doubt it, Frank, and one other 
person yet alive, can confirm what I say. The hus- 
band and wife were seldom together — a child was bom 
-—and at about that time, before he had ever seen it, 
the father died suddenly. Frank pitied the poor crea- 
ture, a widow with a child, under a promise nothing 
could induce her to break, not to avow her marriage. 
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You know of his duel. I had determined to live a 
single life, and so we arranged that the baby should 
be brought up by me as his. If we had not done that, 
there must have rested an undeserved blot on the 
mother's fame, for she would not have broken her 
word. You know the rest. He is to me as a son, but 
it is a painful history." She sank into silence, from 
which Mr. Skirlaugh did not disturb her for several 
minutes. 

" The father is dead, certainly dead ? " said he, en- 
quiringly. 

" Yes,'' replied the lady. 

" How do you know ? " 

" From the testimony of many people, and from 
the newspapers. There is no shadow of doubt about 
it.'' 

" And the mother, what became of her ? " 

" She is yet alive." 

" Then, Henrietta, she is, whoever she be, one of 
the most cruel and worst women I ever heard of. To 
desert her own child, and throw it upon you, just 
because she dare not show the proof of her marriage, 
is the act of a monster, not of a woman." 

Henrietta sobbed aloud, " Oh, do not speak so, for 
pity's sake do not. As I told you before, you do not 
know all." 

"I would not for worlds hurt you, dear cousin," 
exclaimed .Mr. Skirlaugh, shocked to witness the pain 
he had occasioned. " You know I would not. I can 
only judge from what you have told me. I may wrong 
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the mother, but when the truth does come out, don't 
let me see her, I should hate Jier/' 

" I think not,'' sobbed Henrietta, " but be it as you 
wiU. She erred, poor child, in her secret marriage, 
and bitterly has she suffered for it. I cannot say 
more now. Don't tell William, I will." As she 
spoke she arose and left the room, and the Squire sat 
long in moody reflection. 

The story he had just heard had a strong resem- 
blance in some parts, to the sad domestic tragedy he 
had heard from the lips of Lord Burworth, but there 
could be no connection between ithem he was sure. 
The irony of fate never strikes us so forcibly as when 
we see two shreds of life which, if they could have 
been united, would, to human thoughts, have made 
a perfect whole, kept apart by circumstance. He 
tried to understand the inner meaning of these two 
tragedies so recently confided to him, but in vain. 
His eyes were powerless to pierce the great dark- 
ness. How long he had been musing he knew not, 
when a gentle tap on the door aroused him, and Mary 
entered. 

" Can you listen to me now, Mr. Skirlaugh ? I 
have something to tell you," she said, shyly. 

** No, my child, not unless what you want is very 
urgent. Ask me to-morrow," he replied, and Mary at 
once departed. 

She was restless with a secret, the nature of which 
she but half understood, weighing heavily upon her 
mind, and wishing to be alone, directed her steps to 
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the library. It was the room where there was far less 
danger of her being disturbed, than anywhere else in 
the house. As she entered, she was surprised to see 
Henrietta at the farther end of the room, weeping 
bitterly. Her first impulse was to retire unobserved, 
bnt this was prevented by Henrietta, who motioned 
her to her side, though she did not speak. Women, 
among whom it is the lot of many of us to be cast, weep 
80 often, and for such foolish reasons, that we soon learn 
to disregard their tears, but Mary had never seen Miss 
Skirlaugh otherwise than perfectly placid, and was 
both surprised and hurt to find her thus. 

There are a thousand little acts of sympathy which 
loving women show to each other that are denied to 
the other sex. Mary knelt down beside her firiend, 
and gave her that mute comfort which her heart 
required. 

" I am sorry, Mary, that you have seen me thus, 
but I, like you, have had sorrow in my life, and the 
memories will come back the most poignantly when I 
am among dear friends,'^ she said. 

Mary did not reply ; she had leamt the comfort it 
is to be permitted to speak without receiving an 
answer that can convey nothing. 

" Were you seeking me ? " said Henrietta, at length, 
when she had gained command over her feelings. 

" No ; but now I have found you alone, I should 
like to ask you a question.'' 

" What is it, child ? '' 

"Did you ever know a woman called Anne Mason, 
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who was servant to my father and mother at Bain- 
borowe ? " 

" Yes/' replied Henrietta, with some hesitation. 

" The poor woman lives near here, and has told mc 
something which seems very strange, and yet her 
manner makes me think she believes it to be true. 
May I tell you what she said ? *' 

" I thought Anne had been in her grave long, long 
ago. Did she mention a person of my name ? '' en- 
quired Henrietta, much agitated. 

" Yes, she did," answered Mary. 

"And told you a sad histoiy of marriage and 
death?'' 

f Yes." 

*'I know it all. Do not mention what she has said 
to any one. The only person who can explain the 
mystery of that sad tale you have heard imperfectly » 
will soon be here ; he alone must break the secret of 
the grave." 

** But may I not ask you how much of what I have 
heard is true ? " 

" No, child, no ; not now. I cannot talk about it 
To-morrow I shall be calm ; then I will hear you, but do 
not, oh do not, betray the dead, for my sake do not.'' 

Mary was more than ever confused. She was sure, 
now, that some part of what she had heiard was true, 
and it seemed equally certain that much was the mere 
wandering of a mind weakened by illness, and dis- 
torted [by long brooding over events which, notwith- 
standing her latter life, had cast a gloom on her spirits 
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that she had neyer recoyered. Mary knew little of the 
world, and its vain opinions. She had therefore not 
picked up any of the sophistries with which men and 
women so often cloud their minds when they think of 
people in the position of Anne Mason. It did not seem 
to her impossible that Anne, notwithstanding what had 
afterwards happened, should have always treasured in 
her heart a deep regard for her lost mistress. This 
was the first time a troublesome conflict of evidence 
had ever come in Mary's way. She could not help 
brooding over it. The more she thought, the less 
able was she to come to any opinion that satisfied her, 
or was consistent in all its parts. 

The Squire's musings in the office, which had been 
interrupted by Mary, were not resumed. The wind had 
gone down a little, though there was still a stiff gale, 
and the rain had ceased. He therefore walked out to 
see what damage had been done to his trees by the 
hurricane. In the park he met a servant from Brack* 
enthwaite with a letter. It ran as follows : — 

"Deab Ealf, 

''Your kind friendship has done me much 
good. I am stronger, and begin to forget my ailments 
of body. Will you come to-morrow morning, and 
bring all your household with you ? Do not say you 
will not, for you know an invalid has the privilege of 
being impatient. The housekeeper, and her minions, 
are busy uncovering the pictures for the ladies to see, 
and men with axes and hammers are unpacking cases 
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which have been screwed down since they were shipped 
at Leghorn. 

" Believe me, dear Balf, 

*' Your true Mend to command, 

" Burworth/' 

The Squire returned to the drawing-room, had a 
consultation with his wife, and wrote a letter accepting 
the invitation. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

'' We are in the presence of the one incommunicable gulf — ^the gulf of all 
gulfs . . * the mighty gulf between death and life." — J. H. Stirling, Af 
regards Protoplasm, 39. 

A QUIET, warm, autumnal, or perhaps we should say 
early winter's morning succeeded the storm of the day 
before. The visit to Brackenthwaite was meant to be 
an earl}'^ one, and the part}^ were ready soon after their 
rather late breakfast. Mr. Callis alone was absent. 
He had braved the storm of the day before for the pur- 
pose of meeting his friend and brother antiquary, Dr. 
Rawlinson, who had made a journey half across Eng- 
land that he might examine a certain sculptured stone 
over the priest's door in Wivilby church, which the 
simple rustics had from time out of mind dignified by 
the name of Pharaoh's chariot-wheel. Accurate draw- 
ing and measurements were to be made ; and as the 
gale rendered this impossible, Mr. Callis had remained 
all night at the Bed Lion, as Dr. Bawlinson's guest. 

It was a rare event for Mrs. Skirlaugh to go from 
home. She had, however, out of courtesy to Miss 
Skirlaugh, consented to accompany her in the carriage 
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on the present occasion. The others went oh horse* 
hack. Henrietta was cahn as usual ; hut to the eyes 
of a curious observer it was evident that she was very 
sorrowful. Mr. Skirlaugh's words, though not spoken 
in anger, had wounded her deeply. Henrietta's man- 
ner exercised a strange fascination over Mrs. Skirlaugh. 
That prudent housewife had a very strong opinion, 
founded on what she had observed in her husband and 
others of the like temperament, that persons who gave 
way to the imaginative side of their nature were un- 
practical, and therefore, as she thought, not so useful 
iEis they should be ; but she knew Henrietta to be a 
woman of high attainments, and of a cast of mind as 
romantic as any of those whose shortcomings she 
looked on with contempt. Yet she could not be un- 
conscious of her being a pattern of the domestic vir* 
tues — a woman whose every action was guided by 
practical good sense, apparently as commonplace as 
her own. Her conversation, her household, her dress, 
and all the little accidents of manner which make up 
what people call character were evidence of this. Yet 
Mrs. Skirlaugh could not help feeling that her hus- 
band's cousin belonged to a different world to herself. 
If she could have observed in Henrietta's conduct any- 
thing contrary to the strictest dictates of common 
sense, she would have pitied her for possessing the 
higher qualities which she maintained were incom- 
patible with the lower virtues she valued so highly; 
but she could not do this, and therefore looked on her 
as even more of a paragon than Mr. Skirlaugh did, with 
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whom, it must be confessed, the small things which his 
Tvife saw to admire were of yeij little account. 

The two ladies had neyer hitherto exchanged a word 
abont the forthcoming wedding; the present, as there 
was no chance of interruption, seemed a fitting time, 
and Mrs. Skirlaugh, carefnllj guarding herself against 
saying what she did not feel — ^for the high-principled 
woman was as careful about the exact truth she spoke 
as she was about the ingredients of a pudding or a 
medicine — ^made a very pretty little speech in favour of 
William. We do not suppose that Henrietta had been 
informed of what Mrs. Skirlaugh's objections to the 
match were ; but she knew sufiicient of her companion 
to be quite sure what her feelings would be. 

" He has been to me as a son, and I am not able to 
measure what is good or bad in him. Isabell is worthy 
of a good husband, and I think will have one ; but I 
could not have been surprised," she said, '' if Mr. 
Skirlaugh had been more ambitious than he has shown 
himself.'' 

^' Mr. Skirlaugh is, I am sorry to say, quite wanting 
in ambition. The influence he has he inherited with 
his name and estate, and would give himself no trouble 
to advance his children in the world. That, like most 
of the business of our lives, falls on me ; and I will not 
hide it from you, that when I first thought this engage- 
ment likely I was a little disappointed. I had hoped 
my daughter, who, you know, is beautiful (Mr. CaUis 
says she is the picture of what you were at her age,) 
would marry into a family of higher rank than our 
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own. I never could have had a son-in-law I should 
have liked so much as William ; but for my daughter's 
sake I have been anxious/' 

" I do not wonder," replied Henrietta, who, notwith- 
standing the heaviness at her heart, was not a little 
amused at the confession her hostess had made of her 
own state of feeling. " I do not wonder at you. My 
surprise is rather at my cousin.'' 

" You would not be surprised if you knew more of 
him," continued Mrs. Skirlaugh. (Wives always do 
think they know more of their husband's characters 
than any one else.) " He is always kind in great things ; 
but if he knows I have an opinion or a fancy contrary 
to his, instead of treating me as a rational being and 
showing me what there is to be said on his side the 
question, he amuses himself with satirizing me." 

" My cousin is very naughty, and deserves the same 
treatment himself." 

" Which I have known him receive more than once, 
I regret to say, from his daughter ; but then she's a 
Skirlaugh, and they can do no wrong. You would 
hardly believe it. He said to me the day before you 
came, that if he could wake up and find William a 
nobleman, but not a Skirlaugh, he should not like him 
half so weU." 

The last remark wounded Henrietta deeply. She 
did not forget Mr. Skirlaugh's silence on the previous 
day. She was, however, too wary to show that a casual 
remark had given her pain ; and in reply, said, — 

'* Mr. Skirlaugh meant a peer, I presume. William 
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is as much a nobleman in the true sense of the word, 
as it was once understood in England and still is 
abroad, as he would be if he were a duke. By-the-bye, 
to change the subject, is this peer we are going to see 
a man of old or new creation ? I am as ignorant of 
the peerage as any woman in England/' 

'' N«w, certainly. The estate came from his mother's 
family, the Hanserds, people about like ourselves. The 
title, my husband says, was given him for services to 
the Whigs." 

Of all the party that day Mary was the only one who 
showed herself disconcerted. Anne Mason's story, so 
vividly told with that weird touch of the supernatural in 
it, which its auditor half believed, made her by no means 
happy at the thought of meeting Lord Burworth. She 
could not but believe, unless indeed the whole were a 
dream, and that Henrietta's anxious question and in- 
junctions to silence showed it was not, that the mystery, 
however distorted in Anne's mind, was in some way 
connected with the Whig peer. Yet when she observed 
Henrietta's unconcerned manner and the interest she 
seemed to take in the proposed visit, she felt that it 
could not be so. 

The morning^s ride was a.fit prelude to visiting a 
mansion which, though not in absolute decay, was in 
many parts of it as forlorn as neglect could make it. 
The Squire had too much local knowledge to venture on 
taking the nearer route by which William had gone on 
the day when he visited the peer. This he knew 
would be so strewn with the wrecks of the gale as to be 
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impassable to the carriage. The road he did select, 
called the Haskby Way, was not much better. Signs of 
desolation, overthrown stacks, sail-less wind-mills, 
thatchless houses, and uprooted trees were visible on all 
sides. The last half mile of the journey was through a 
dense plantation of Scotch firs. The wind had pros- 
trated them literally by hundreds. The old hall had, 
however, endured the tempest scathless. Its massive 
chimneys, which had stood the brunt of every gale that 
had swept eastern England since the British Tiberius 
was a baby, had none of them bowed their heads to the 
"puny piping'' of the preceding day. The more 
imaginative of the visitors could not but feel that there 
was something suggestive of the stability of deep-rooted 
antiquity in the aspect of the grand old pile as they 
wound up to its garden front through the new fir wood. 
Desolation was all around ; but the hall itseK had not 
a mark on it to tell that its powers of resistance had 
been called into action. Man, as is his wont, had 
mutilated much that once was fair to look upon ; but 
of dilapidation, in the sense of natural decay, there 
was no sign. 

As had been anticipated, when the party arrived the 
peer was not down to receive them. The servants had 
received injunctions to show all that was to be seen, 
and the Squire knew the house quite as well as its 
owner. Size is certainly one main element of beauty, 
and here everything was on a scale which showed that 
the builder had taken this fully into account. 

Few of the rooms had suffered from what is now 
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called restoration. The dark, carved panels and 
heraldic chimney-pieces had never passed nnder the 
hands of the beautifier. The southern mng alone 
showed an attempt to suit the tastes of modem luxury; 
but here no great want of harmony had been produced. 
William Hanserd was a man with a strong feeling for 
art. Early sorrow had prevented or ignobled much 
that was good in him ; but the love of beauty neither 
his sorrows or his sins could destroy ; perhaps, indeed, 
they had given it increased force by diverting his mind 

SO many call love. He had collected works of art in 
Italy, France, and England ; and it had been his day- 
dream to show how, without building a new Italian 
palace, as was the wont of the great patricians of those 
days, he could make his ancestral home as splendid as 
any of those new mansions which were arising. It was 
a proud vision, and one which he had by him much of 
the means for carrying out ; but when the time came 
for executing it he was without hope. His heir was a 
thorough reprobate — ^worthless, ignoble, foolish, beyond 
the ordinary profligate of his day ; and he would never 
have children of his own to inherit. The memory of 
his lost love, for whose death he felt he was respon- 
sible whatever it could not do, was at. least potent 
enough to make him shrink from the idea of a second 
marriage. Vague sentiments, half-formed plans, some 
of which our readers would call good, others assuredly 
not so, passed through his mind ; but they never took 
the form of purposes. And so year after year rolled 
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away. The old house becoming more and more deso- 
late, and its owner, when not engaged in the turmoU of 
politics, less and less able to dispel the lengthening 
shadows that were gathering around his life. Still, 
though his tastes were not strong enough to cause 
healthy action, they at times showed themselves. With 
no hope of ever making use of them he still continued 
listlessly to accumulate treasures, which he packed 
away in bpxes. Lord Carlton had already reckoned on 
the profits of the sale. " Zounds ! what a turn out 
there'll be when old square-toes pops off,*' was a re- 
mark of his, which was said on more than one occasion 
to have softened the heart of a money-lender. 

The party broke up into knots, as such assemblies 
have a tendency to do. Isabell and William seemed 
to have a remarkable unanimity in their taste for 
works of art. Mr. Skirlaugh, contrary to his wife's 
expectation, but to her unconcealed delight, seemed to 
have more pleasure in showing her what there was to 
see than anyone else. Ealf looked out for Mary, but 
somehow she and Henrietta had wandered from the 
rest, quite unintentionally on their parts. The rich 
exterior of the building, as they had approached it, 
had attracted their attention, and they had gone back 
into the garden to look at it more closely. When they 
returned, by accident or choice we know not which, 
they entered at another door, and found themselves in 
an apartment which had once been the ladies* bower. 
Like most of the other rooms which were not clad in 
dark wainscot, ,the walls were covered with rich 
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tapestry. It contained little fomitore, and no pictures^ 
iBXcept a hard, stiff portrait of a lady, in the dress of 
Queen Mary's time, which hung over the mantelpiece. 
Tihej would have left the room at once, without more 
than a very cursory examination, had not Mary's eyes 
rested on an inscription carved as a motto on the 
chimney-piece, whose quaint jingle struck her fancy. 

" Do you see that curious legend ? I wonder what 
it means here," asked she. 
' Henrietta had seen, but not noticed the words. The 
ribbon-letters in which they were carved were unfa- 
miliar to her, though, thanks to Mr. Calhs's care, Mary 
could read them easily. 
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*'I never saw it before, but have heard it often 
from the lips of one long dead," answered Henrietta. 

" Some Catholic friend of yours, I suppose," said 
Mary, innocently. She could not realise the idea that 
the verses could give pleasure to anyone who did not 
believe as she did. 

" No, no ; certainly not. But he was one to whom 
poetical ideas, such as this, were congenial. I well 
remember he told me be had seen it carved over a 
chimney-piece in the house of a relation, and described 
just such a room as this," said Henrietta. "Let us 
join the rest," she added, anxious, as it seemed, to 
leave the bower. 
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They went somewhat aimlessly along -the passage, 
for neither of them knew the plan of the house. The 
jingle had revived old memories in Henrietta's mind. 
As she walked along she repeated it aloud, perhaps 
trying to recall to her mind the exact description of 
the room where the dead had told her he had seen it. 
The weakest and poorest shred of verse or prose be- 
comes instinct with poetry, such as Dante could not 
clothe in speech, when it is connected with the joys or 
sorrows of a life that has once mingled with our own^ 
and from which we have been rudely severed. 

At the bottom of a flight of stairs they met Lord 
Burworth. He had seen them approaching, and 
waited to receive them. He heard the verse that 
Henrietta repeated as she came along, and as the last 
line ended, the direct light from one of the small win* 
dows glanced brightly on her face and bust. Neither 
of his visitors saw him. He would have been passed, 
unnoticed, had he not accosted Mary. What he said, 
we do not think either he or she ever accurately re- 
membered. She was at the moment quite self-pos- 
sessed — had indeed no reason to be otherwise. 

"You do not know Lord Burworth, I think," she 
said, and proceeded to go through the form of intro- 
duction. 

Lord Burworth was standing in deep shadow, whHe 
the light fell full on Henrietta. No word of courtesy 
escaped his lips for some seconds. 

"Who did you say, Miss Morley?.** at length he 
said, faintly. 
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'' Mi8s Henrieita Skuiaogh. Mr. Skirlangh's 
cousin.'* 

'^ I am in a dream, or mad ! " he exclaimed, Rinlniig 
into a seat. *^ If ever I saw my poor Bosie alive, or in 
dreams, she is beside you now." 

Mary was standing in advance of her friend, and did 
not see her face. Had she done so she would have 
been little less surprised at its expression, when Lord 
Burworth spoke the first time, than she was at his 
words. The second time there could be no doubt. 
The voice almost carried conviction; the mention of 
her own pet name removed the last shadow. What to 
her was time, place, or circumstance, her own dignity 
or the respect of others ; in another moment she would 
have thrown her arms around him, but in the agony of 
her joy she remembered she had promised not to 
reveal her marriage. Her faithfulness was even 
stronger than her love. She walked close up to him. 

"William Brierley," she said, "I am Henrietta 
Skirlaugh." 

** My wife ! my wife ! " he exclaimed, clasping her 
hand with passionate emotion. " Oh ! Bosie, Bosie, 
■why have you fled from me ? " and the proud man 
wept like a child. 

" I yiever left you, William. You know neither earth 
nor heaven would have tempted me from you." She 
did not accuse him of desertion, for it flashed into her 
mind that they had been, each alike, the victims of a 
strange delusion. 

" They told me you were dead, Bosie. They gave 
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me a lock of your hair. My brother swore to me that 
he was at your funeral.'* 

She spoke no more, but leant over him and whis- 
pered, " William, do you acknowledge me now ? — ^if 
not ." 

The sentence was never finished ; he folded her to 
his heart. 

Mary's astonishment was for the moment as great 
as that of either Henrietta or her husband, but the 
mixture of truth and error which she had heard from 
Anne, hindered her from being for more than a mo- 
ment the victim of unintelligent wonder. The whole 
truth was apparent, and feeling that she had no right 
to be longer a spectator of the scene, she retraced her 
steps to the room they had left, in a state of feeling 
but one degi'ee less excited than that of the long-lost 
wife. 

The rest of the party, quite unconscious of the great 
events that were happening in another part of the 
house, were amusing themselves very happily. The 
Squire had conducted his followers to the great hall — 
a large, open-timbered apartment, which the peer had 
intended to make the museum, where the larger objects 
in his collection could be shown to advantage. This 
room was a great favourite of Mr. Skirlaugh's. Its 
large proportions, the profusion of its heraldic decora- 
tions, and the old armour which decorated its walls, 
all brought to his mind those ideas of feudal power 
and splendour on which he liked to dwell when ha- 
rassed by the dull monotony of the present. To-day 
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there were many objects of interest displayed in it 
which he had never seen before. To be snre the order 
was rather that of an auction room than a mnseom, 
but that circumstance was by no means offensiye to 
one who had, as he persuaded himself, suffered much 
for the greater part of his life from over-orderliness. 
The pictures on the walls he had often admired, but 
there were several which had only just been taken 
from their cases; these were quite new to him, and 
delighted him excessively. Two magnificent banquet 
scenes were, to his mind — ^he was quite uninstructed 
in art-criticism — the very grandest pictorial creations 
he could conceive. He would never have tired of con- 
templating their wonderful variety and surprising effect 
of colour. They showed pomp and splendour idea- 
lised to its highest pitch. He seemed to gain in them 
a glimpse of a world such as he had dreamed of, but 
never had hoped to see, even in the mock reality of a 
picture. 

" Where can Henrietta be ? " he said to his wife, 
after he had explained to her in glowing language what 
he conceived to be the meaning of the things they saw. 
" She will be delighted with these. One of them is 
worth a housefuU of Verrio's daubings." 

Th^ wife looked round, but was unable to see the 
cousin. 

" William," he said, without taking his eyes off the 
canvas, '' I wish you would call your aunt; I must 
show her this beautiful picture." He thought Isabell 
and William were near him, as they had been but a 
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few minutes before, when lie was expatiating to them 
as to the uses of the various pieces of armour with 
which the walls were covered, but they, too, had gone. 

There was a music gallery, as usual in these do- 
mestic halls, at the western end ; into this the lovers 
had ascended, and from it found a winding stair lead- 
ing to a brick turret, from the top of which there was 
a widely extended view, not only over the neighbouring 
moorland, but far awav into the Isle of Axholme and 
Nottinghamshire. The tower had been used in less 
settled times as a fire-beacon. The iron cradle in 
which the warning-light had often burned in times of 
civil discord was still in its place. The wanderers, 
glad to be alone, under pretence of enjoying the pro- 
spect, seated themselves on the stone bench intended 
for the warders. 

" I can't think where they're all gone. Mary's away, 
too. I thought she was with Ealf," said Mr. Skir- 
laugh, somewhat testily, when he found that his party 
had dwindled down to his wife and son. " There's 
nothing in the house half so weU worth seeing as this, 
and yet it pities me to look on it. All these things 
which you and I should value so much, Ealf, will soon 
be in the hands of that scoundrel, Carlton." 

" This picture is by Paul Veronese, I should say," 
replied the young man. "I have seen several not 
unlike it abroad, but not so good as these. I wonder 
where Lord Burworth got them?" 

"I'll ask him," responded the father; *'bilt I can't 

look at them ; I canH, indeed, my boy, with any plea- 

2 
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sore, wlien I think in how few years we shall see them 
scattered abroad. Those xery pikes that hang on the 
walls here, have, I donbt not» seen service in the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, that banner that hangs near the 
LouTre, the smallest of the flags, danced in the Nor- 
thombrian breezes when Flodden field was won ; that 
next it was Colonel John Hanserd's flag, when he 
fought for the King against the Bonndhead rout. 
What would he say if he coold see his descendant fawn- 
ing on the usurper? He nearly lost it at Badcote 

Bridge. The standard-bearer was cut down, and 

but who comes here? theyVe just driven past the 
window." 

A carriage stopped at the hall-door and two gentle- 
men entered ; the foremost was unknown to Mr. Skir- 
laugh, in the second he recognised his cousin 
Bobert. 

" What on earth has brought you here ! '* he ex- 
claimed ; '^ but whatever it be, I'm very glad to see 
you, though I am welcoming you to another man's 
house." This was addressed to Bobert Skirlaugh; 
but the lawyer was not granted the right of reply. 

" I've brought Mr. Skirlaugh over, cousin ; I couldn't 
do without him. He's my lawyer, and I'm a man you 
once knew, but whose company you were shy of. I'm 
Frank Skirlaugh." 

" Goodness, Frank ! glad indeed am I to see you. 
I was talking to your sister Henrietta about you only 
yesterday. She's somewhere in this house now. She'll 
3 delighted to see you." 
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" I'm glad she is here. You see, our journey has 
been unnecessary, Eobert,'^ said the American, turning 
to his brother. Neither the gentleman addressed nor 
the Squire understood him. 

" You will see her directly. She has wandered away 
into some of the other apartments. Lord Burworth is 
not down yet : he is an invalid.'* 

" How has it come out ? Tell me all about it, Mr. 
Skirlaugh,'* said the American. " My sister has really 
been a great fool.'* 

"Nothing has come out, that I am aware of, sir,^' 
said Mr. Skirlaugh, with some reserve. He did not like 
her brother even to apply such a word to Henrietta. 

" Then why, in the name of goodness, is she in this 
man's house \" exclaimed the American. 

" She has come with me and my family for the day 
only,^' said the Squire, much inclined to resent his 
cousin^s impertinence. 

" Does she know who he is, who he was ? '' continued 
Frank, something the worse in his temper also. 

" I don't know what you mean, sir. Perhaps you 
will reserve your questions till the lady herself ap- 
pears," replied the Squire, very solicitous not to let it 
be seen how angry he felt with his relative. 

"No, sir, I shall not reserve my questions; for I 
have a right to information, and will have it. Does 
my sister know that the man in whose house she is is 
her husband?" 

Mr. Skirlaugh did not reply, but gazed on the querist 
in bewildered astonishment. 
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" Is this young man the person called William Skir- 
laugh?^' continued Frank. 

" He is my son — ^William is somewhere in the house. 
Pray explain yourself ? What you say is utterly incom- 
prehensible. You must forgive me if I doubt its truth/' 
said Mr. Skirlaugh. 

" Doubt as you like. Fll make her confess it her- 
self as soon as she comes. I won't let her son and my 
nephew be cheated out of his just rights for the whim 
of a silly woman and the pride of an upstart peer* She 
was married, in my presence, to William Brierley, and 
the young man she has passed off as my son is his 
and hers/* 

Light began to dawn on the Squire's understanding ; 
but he was not yet fully convinced. " I have the best 
possible reason,'' he said, "for believing that Lord 
Burworth's wife and William's father are both dead." 

" Then you've the best possible reasons for believing 
a lie. Old Callis, your own chaplain, must know all 
about it. He married my sister to WUliam Brierley 
in my own sight." 

" What a damned old fool he has been then all these 
years not to tell me," broke out the Squire, whose anger 
was fast melting into surprise, which equally required 
the vent of strong language. 

There was a lull for a moment, which gave Eobert 
Skirlaugh a chance of being heard. " What is the use 
of arguing here, brother," he said. " Pray let us seek 
our sister and have the matter cleared up. If you are 
right, WilUam is the undoubted heir of the settlement.'* 



L 
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Though Mr. Skirlaugh was very far from giving im- 
plicit credence to the impulsive American's statements, 
he felt that there was at least a probability of their 
being true. Mrs. Skirlaugh and Balf, however, had 
had no previous intimations. None of the converging 
lines of evidence, which gave an air of probability to 
the tale in the Squire's mind, were known to them; 
and, as was natural, they remained thorough sceptics, 
while unbelief was possible. 

"Let us find her by all means," said the Squire, 
" without another moment's delay. If you are indeed 
right, Burworth must be pardoned for desertion. There 
is some strange mistake ; but we must see her before 
theyVe a chance of meeting.'' 

" There is no mistake on his party sir, at all, depend 
upon it. My duel with him arose because he would 
not acknowledge the marriage. I have waited twenty- 
five years for it ; but, by God ! he shall now." Frank 
had been for years a strict member of the church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and was usually careful not to ofiend 
in his speech; but his feelings were fast getting the 
better of his religion. 

Finding the lost lady was no easy matter. The house, 
as we have said, was very large, and the searchers had 
no idea in what direction Henrietta and Mary had gone. 

Lord Burworth and his wife had remained sitting 
where we left them. No explanation had been made. 
There was very much, indeed, that neither were able 
to explain ; but sufiicient had passed to make each sure 
that the other had not been guilty of wilful desertion. 
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The wind was cold. Isabell and her lover did not 
remain long on their airy look-out, as it was under- 
stood that the whole house, except the small comer 
where Lord Burworth resided, was thrown open for 
their inspection. They walked along the terrace on 
the roof until they came to the southern turret, where, 
as Isabell knew, there was a similar stair. Down this 
they descended. It opened into the wide passage at a 
point near the door of the room where Mary still was 
sitting. 

"Are you entranced with the loveliness of that 
ancient damsel's bodice, Mary ? " said Isabell, gaily, 
as she entered. " You sit grave and solitary, as if you 
were the guardian spirit of this ruin.^* 

"Perhaps I am. Who knows. Stay with me. I 
have something I want to tell you. And you, William, 
go down the passage to the north. Henrietta is there, 
and, I think, wants you/' said Mary. 

It struck strangely on William's ear to hear his aunt 
called Henrietta by Mary. She usually called her 
Miss Skirlaugh. 

^p pp ^p ^^ ^^ ^^ 

" We shall be observed here,*' Lord Burworth said, 
when he had sufficiently recovered self-possession to 
remember that they were at the foot of a public stair. 
Henrietta took his arm, and he, opening a door near 
them, passed with her through two or three small 
chambers and entered the grand drawing-room, a 
stately apartment, which had been hurriedly prepared 
for the reception of the guests. Even in this mom en 
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of trial. Lord Burworth's knowledge of the world and 
regard for etiquette did not fail him ; they told him 
• that, if any absurd or comic incident mingled with the 
scene which he knew must follow, he would be more 
lowered in the eyes of his son and his wife's friends 
than he should be if he could succeed in preserving 
his dignity throughout. 

" Eosie, they are sure to seek you, I think I hear 
their voices now ; therefore, let me explain at once,'^ 
said her husband. 

The posse in search entered the room in a body. 
Henrietta and her son stood motionless. Lord Bur- 
worth did not leave their side until the other party had 
all entered. Then, with the smile of a courtier on a 
face, from which he had nearly succeeded in banishing 
signs of emotion, he walked up and shook his friends 
by the hand. The Squire was too much under the 
influence of his feelings to attempt the introduction of 
the American ; to him, therefore, he bowed, and turn- 
ing to his wife and William presented them as Lady 
Burworth and Mr. Hanserd. Had he been newly 
married, and they a party of callers, the introduction 
could hardly have been performed more gracefully, for, 
notwithstanding his strong feelings, he rather enjoyed 
this manifestation of his power of offering a tribute to 
conventionality. 

Mrs. Skirlaugh, who had been a sUent spectator of 
what passed in the hall, had followed with her son 
thinking how very foolish her husband was to give 
even a moment's conditional credence to Frank's wild 
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story. Now, however, that she saw all was true, she 
sat, or rather cast herself, down into a chair, and 
seemed to be near sinking into what is at present 
called a j&t of hysterics. 

" Balf, see to your mother. I must talk now, man,*' 
said the Squire to his son ; and he prepared to deliver 
himself of something which has been lost to posterity, 
for the American, not having the fear of society before 
his eyes, that had kept the peer dignified during a 
much greater trial, rushed up to his sister, flung his 
arm around her neck and covered her with kisses ; and 
then throwing himself into the nearest chair, exclaimed, 
** You're the greatest fool I ever heard of, Henrietta ! 
but how beautiful you are still." 

Lord Burworth and William had passed through 
such an ordeal of surprise that they were inclined for 
the moment to take most things quietly ; but that an 
unknown stranger should behave thus was too much 
for the latter. He was about to remonstrate in no 
mild form when his mother laid her hand on his arm. 
** William, it is my brother Frank,*' she said, "just 
come from America/' 

" Yes, I am Frank Skirlaugh, William Brierley, or 
Hanserd, or whatever they call you," broke in the 
American. "And if I did not think my dear sister, 
whom I love, though she has been so foolish^ would 
weep, I would now finish the duel we began twenty-five 
years ago. I will take care, when her son's rights are 
properly secured, tliat she does not stay in your so- 
ciety another hour." 
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" Frank, Frank, you are mistaken,'* interposed Lady 
Burworth. " He has not wronged me. We are both 
the victims of circumstance." 

"Victims of fiddlesticks. Sister, you're a weak, 
foolish woman, and have no doubt been deceived ; but 
it has be'en by him. The carriage I came in is here. 
Leave him : he is not worthy of you." 

" For God's sake, do not speak, dearest \" said Lord 
Burworth. His wife obeyed him. There was no need 
of speech on her part to teU that she would never de- 
sert him. 

" Francis Skirlaugh, you are right," said the peer. 
" I am not worthy of her. If she treated me as I have 
deserved, she would leave me;. but you do not know 
all." 

"We none of us do, my lord; but we are all very 
anxious that you should enlighten us," said the Squire. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

" And tlio' kmd beaven completer 
Did tiiee than othen make, 
I oonnt all women sweeter 
For thy beloved sake." 

Freuer^s Magazine, March, 1870. 

The strange circumstances in which the whole circle 
now gathered in the drawing-room at Brackenthwaite 
were placed gave Lord Borworth two advantages. He 
was calmed by the prospect of happiness thus as it 
seemed almost miraculously opened out to him, while 
all his guests who were likely to take a prominent 
part in the conversation were more or less rufOled. 
Then, too, he was a man of the world in a much 
higher and wider sense than either the Squire or the 
merchant. The career of a parliamentary debater and 
diplomat in foreign service may not be calculated to 
foster certain high qualities which are more important 
than courts or parliaments, but it does give ready 
command of the feelings, and a power of rapidly under- 
standing a situation and making the most of it ; nay, 
" irther, it enables a man who knows only a part of a 
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subject and that not thoroughly, to appear as if he 
knew it all. 

Lord Burworth was conscious of this advantage, 
and in regaining his self-possession he determined to 
act upon it. 

" We are all playing more or less at cross-purposes," 
he said. " No one of us, I believe, knows the whole 
of this strange history — certainly neither I nor my 
wife. As, however, it is probable I know more than 
any of the rest, and am accountable for much of it, 
I will explain as far as I can. The blame of what has 
happened is entirely mine — mine wholly. Henrietta 
Skirlaugh was but a girl, not twenty, when I met her 
in company with her brother, Francis Skirlaugh. It 
is the old story. I loved her and my affection was 
returned. I was wellnigh penniless, and had no hope 
of being otherwise, except through the influence of my 
elder brother, John. His ambition was great and well- 
founded, for he had a powerful intellect. His desire 
was that I should marry a daughter of one of the 
great Whig houses, and he had a plan — I need not 
explain it now — by which he thought such a contract 
might be effected. Had he known that I was resolved 
to marry Henrietta Skirlaugh he would have broken 
with me, and if he had, his influence with my aunt. 
Miss Hanserd, was such that I should have received 
nothing from her, either in life or at her death. On 
Henrietta's side matters were not more promising. 
Her family, like herself, were Jacobites, and the very 
strongest objection would have been shown on political 
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grounds alone. I think, too, Mr. Bobert SkirlaugU 
will bear me out when I say, that he would have 
raised other beside political objections. He must 
have known the state of my finances, and could have 
had little hope of my ever turning seriously to busi- 
!ness. He also knew that there was a good life between 
me and the entail on my aunt's property. There was 
too, I am sure, a motive that would have been quite 
as strong as either of the above. My private character 
pould not, I believe, be unknown to him, and if it were 
known, he must have felt that I was very unworthy to 
be the husband of his sister. She was a minor. I 
was certain that if our engagement were known means 
would be taken to prevent our union, and ruin to me 
would result from its discovery. Our only course seemed 
to be a secret marriage. Francis Skirlaugh gave the 
bride away, and your chaplain, Mr. Skirlaugh, was the 
minister who performed the ceremony. All went on 
well for some time, but at length circumstances 
occurred which made my wife very anxious that our 
union should be disclosed. We had, as may be sup- 
posed, seen little of each other. Now we never met 
without her pleading for the bare justice that I owed 
her ; but marriage had awakened in me a strong sense 
of ambition, and I felt that the time was not come. 
Why should I tell you what happened ? My treat- 
ment of the confiding girl who had trusted everything 
to me was such as I shrink from telling, though for 
five-and-twenty years it has been written on my brain 
in letters of fire." 
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His feelings or liis rhetorical art for a moment 
almost overcame him, and gave the American, to whom 
silence was at present actually painful, an opportunity 
of breaking in. 

" This is all true, my lord, too true ; but only a mild 
way of confessing that you wedded my sister, and 
afterwards told her in my presence that you would not 
acknowledge your marriage then, or at any future time, 
unless it suited your convenience to do so/' 

Henrietta did not speak. Her pleading looks were 
lost upon her brother, whose love for his sister and 
strong sense of justice blinded him to all else. 

** You are right,'' continued the peer, " and I de- 
serve to be reminded of it now. You cannot paint 
too strongly the heartlessness that led to all the 
misery which followed ; but I must do mj^self justice, 
bare justice. I had no intention whatever of disown- 
ing or deserting her. Then, as now, your sister was 
more than all else in the world to me, but I con- 
ceived that the best course was to be guided by 
maxims of worldly prudence, which with me, have 
sometimes stood in the stead of those principles of 
chivalrous honour which, as far as I have seen in 
my intercourse with the world, I must confess, are 
pretty nearly confined to my wife's family. You, 
Frank, thought I was about to cast her off, and were 
justified in so thinking, and as your sister would not 
permit you to take the natural course of declaring the 
marriage and exposing my baseness, you challenged 
me. We fought, and I fell. When I was slowly re- 
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coTering I was told that mj wife was dead, and sach 
eridence famished to me that I could not bat belieTc 
it. How the hellish plot was managed I know not. 
My brother was no doabt the organiser, and has, I 
trasty answered for it. As an agent abroad, an 
ambassador to more than one Italian coart, a member 
of the Hoase of Commons, and a peer, my life has 
since been a bnsy, I will not say a good one ; bat the 
memory of my dead wife — ^murdered by my craelty — 
has been ever before me. Not half-an-hoor ago I met 
her here. How this has come to pass I hardly know. 
She has told me in part, bat my brain whirls, and I 
scarcely comprehend the import of what she has said.'* 

^^ Are we to understand, my lord," said Frank, ^' that 
when yon recovered yon made reasonable enqoiries 
to ascertain whether what you had been told was trae ? 
Do you farther wish us to believe that you have been 
the intimate Mend of my cousin here during the whole 
time that has passed since and have never heard of the 
existence of my sister, who has all the while been in 
constant communication with him and his family. My 
lord, it is impossible ! I cannot believe it.'^ 

" My brother told me she was dead, and that he 
had attended her funeral. Anne Mason, her servant, 
told me the particulars too, and " 

A smile gleamed in Mr. Skirlaugh's face as he heard 
Anne's name mentioned, but at the moment his eyes 
met Henrietta's. She, perhaps, interpreted its mean- 
ing, for the smile went in at once, like the horns of a 
•ail when they are touched by the finger. 
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*' I think I can explain something of this," said he. 
" Miss Morley has this moment told me that the poor 
woman, who whatever her faults were, seems to have 
been a faithful servant to her mistress while she 
thought she lived, did believe, and does still, that 
William Brierley's wife died and was buried in St. 
Martin's Churchyard. She was blinded by the same 
plotter that deceived your lordship, and her blindness 
helped to confirm yours. As to the other difficulty, 
Frank, Lord Burworth had little chance of hearing 
your sister's name from me. We were friendly in 
early life, but since boyhood we have not seen much 
of each other. He has seldom been here, and when 
he has, our meetings were rare and formal, for I, as 
you must know, am an uncompromising loyalist, and 
he was first a servant and then a leader of the Whig 
cabal. I don't think I could ever have mentioned her 
name before him." 

The American was still unconvinced. 

" The latter may be explained, perhaps, my lord,*' he 
said, " though I don't think Mr. Skirlaugh can remember 
every conversation he has had with you for a quarter 
of a century ; but is it conceivable that you should 
ever have believed she was dead, merely because you 
were told so by your brother, and " 

A voice hitherto silent was now raised. 

** Frank, you are unjust. What better evidence have 
you for the deaths of almost every one you have ever 
known than the word of others. Let us bring this 
strange conference to an end»" As she spoke she took 

VOL. III. V 
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from her neck a locket, worn next her heart, it opened 
with a spring and showed a miniature of her hnsband, 
and in its back a wedding ring. ** It is the first time 
I have worn it since I took it from my finger when I 
left the chnrch," she said as she put it on. 

*^ Henrietta is right," said the Squire, who was very 
anxious to have time for thought and private con- 
sultation. '* This is not the time or place for further 
inyestigation. We, none of us, have quite retained, 
under these bewildering circumstances, the possession 
of all our faculties. Let us part for a time. Come, 
Henrietta, allow me to carry you off from your hus- 
band again, but I will give him a most pressing invita- 
tion to follow you. Come with me to Skirlaugh, my 
lord; before we get there we shall be cool, which 
neither I nor my cousin Frank are at present." 

Henrietta seemed undecided. " It will be better as 
you say, Ealf," she said, after a moment. "If my 
husband's health will allow him to follow us ; if not, 
I will never leave him." 

" Go, dearest," he said ; " I wiU follow you, but I 
shall keep William with me till I come, as a pledge 
that this is not all a vision." 

When they were gone, the peer led his son into his 
own sitting-room; on the table was a little leather 
casket. " Here, my boy, is a token that I have never 
forgotten her,*' he said, as he took from it his wife's 
miniature set in diamonds. She will remember the 
picture being painted. The stones were put round it 
long after I thought she was mouldering in the grave. 
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Bat here is what I have treasured even more than 
that.*' He opened a little box as he spoke, and showed 
some withered leaves. ** I took that flower from the 
poor child's hair on our wedding morning.** As he 
spoke he sank back in his chair; the rush of many 
feelings and memories overpowered him at last. He 
did not care to restrain them before his son. 

The cottagers of Haskby were lighting their rush- 
candles when they heard Lord Burworth's carriage pass 
on its way to Skirlaugh. The idlers about the door 
of the Crown alone saw it. Many were the specula- 
tions as to what weighty business it could be that 
was taking the peer to Skirlaugh so late in the day. 

The Squire's proposition had the desired effect. A 
quarter of an hour's calm talk with Henrietta and 
Mary put him in possession of the facts of the case, 
and revealed an amount of cruelty on the part of John 
Brierley, such as the kind-hearted gentleman could not 
have believed possible. He did not know how very far 
low ambition will carry even those who are not by 
nature bad. It seemed that John had discovered his 
brother's marriage, either before or just after the duel, 
and that he had determined to take means to hinder 
its being known. And when the loving wife, but just 
recovered from her confinement, called to see her 
wounded husband, she was again and again repulsed 
by the brother's orders ; told that he was dying, and 
did not wish to see her. Though nothing in plain 
words was said to show that she was not regarded as 
his wife, the tone used to her was too clear to be 
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misZaien. Hid poor girl leZeTed. socctxr^ies. thmt it 
was icallT Icr Lr^siocid's Jesre nut to see ber ; bat st 
others, that &Le v^as tLe Txctmt of Lis foends* malke 
or polier. At last Jolin Bncxtej called on iter, and 
vith little deiieacj told her his Irothcr wms dead, then 
went innnediatelf to the sick mazi's chamba*, where he 
was himself stricken br death, as Lord Bnrwoith had 
described* The new^apeis of the daj had contained 
an aceoant of the dnel; ther now. not mmatnrallv, 
e€mfaunded the two brothers, and it was THDiani, not 
John Brieriej^s death that was announced. Xo device 
of the cruel schemer while alire could hare been more 
potent than his death prored to be in separating the 
husband from his wife. Neither Henrietta nor Frank 
had a moment's donbt as to the truth of a statement 
made by the nearest relatiTe, and confirmed by the 
public prints. She, with a high-souled devotion which 
we may love but cannot praise, resolyed, that neither 
for her boy's sake nor her own, would she break troth 
to the dead. Frank tried hard to persuade her to 
take a more prudent course, but when he found that 
hopeless, aided her in the scheme by which Bobert 
Skirlaugh uas deceived as to the parentage of the 
infant* 

Lady Burworth and the Squire found it no easy 
task to allay Frank's suspicions. It required all their 
united eloquence to get the impulsive American to see 
that the peer had really, like his wife, been the victim 
of a delusion which a very little inquiry might have 
cleared up. He, however, curiously enough, did not 
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see, until it was pointed out to him very plainly by 
his brother, who was much calmer and therefore 
more open to the force of the combined evidence than 
himself, that his own stupidity in not communicating 
the facts he did know to his brother, had as much to 
do with the mistake as William Brierley's credulity, or 
his wife's loving fanaticism. 

When Lord Burworth arrived at the Manor, he 
found the whole party ready to receive him. The 
mystery was now an open secret, and even the American 
had come to believe at last that Lord Burworth's 
cruelty to his sister had not been followed by wilful 
desertion. The peer had spent many years in this 
world, and seen life under many forms, but until that 
evening he had never known a home. 

Mr. Callis did not come back till late. Doctor 
Rawlinson's society was too precious and too seldom 
to be had for him not to make the most of it. When 
he returned, as his wont was, he came silently into 
the drawing-room, with his folio under his arm. His 
astonishment at seeing Lord Burworth and the other 
strangers was great. He was too shy to speak, but 
slipped quietly to the side of Isabell, who was trying 
to seem engaged in looking over a volume of Dutch 
engravings. She whispered briefly to him something 
of what had come to pass. The big book dropped on 
the floor with a crash. He did not stop to pick it up, 
but at a pace unfitted to his years and the dignified 
position he held, hurried to the door. He was, how- 
ever, not destined to escape so easily. 
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** Soho, stop, 3Ir« Callis, stop, man ; I want a word 
with JOQ," cried tlie Squire. 

The chj^LuDy docile as became his profession, 
inrolantarily stood stOl, his hand on the door knob, 
his eyes on the ground, like a schoolboy detected in 
robbing an orchard. 

** Yon mustn't think of going. Ttc a great deal to 
say. Hare yon discoTered who made Pharaoh's car- 
riage-wheel ? becaose if yon have, and that important 
matter is quite off your mind, perhaps you would ask 
your friend, Doctor Bawlinson, who is, I believe, a 
bishop of the non-juring Church of England (I hope 
Lord Burworth won't inform of him), what, according 
to the canons ecclesiastical, should be the punishment 
of a priest who marries a lady under age in a clandes* 
tine manner. When you have settled the point, if you 
will tell me, I will endeayour myself, as the repre- 
sentative of the lay authority in our communion in 
these parts, to have the penalty carried out to the 
letter." Mr. Skirlaugh spoke good-humouredly, but 
the poor divine trembled like an aspen leaf. ''And 
then," continued his tormentor, " you will perhaps tell 
me why, having done this wicked thing, you have lived 
all these years here with me, and never told me that 
my cousin and Lord Burworth were man and wife. 
They thought each other dead, but you knew better. 
Why, in the name of goodness, didn't you speak ?" 

" They thought each other dead 1 I didn't know 
that ; indeed I didn't, or I would have spoken," gasped 
the priest. 
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"And you didn't know William was their son, I 
suppose?" 

" No, indeed ! indeed, Mr. Skirlaugh, I never 
thought — ^I thought he was the son of Mr. Francis, 
\^hom Miss Skirlaugh brought up. She told me so — 
at least, I think she did." 

" Yes, Mr. Callis, I did," said Henrietta, " or at 
least I told you something so very like it, that you 
were deceived, as I meant you to be. Cousin, don't 
tease my good old friend any longer — and forgive me, 
Mr. Callis, for imposing on your simple faith." 

" I am in a dream, a dream, Miss Skirlaugh ; what 
shall I do ?'' said he, plaintively. "I am a simple old 
man, and have dealt foolishly, but have pity on me ; 
the Lord regardeth the simple." 

"He must have a very special affection for the 
chaplain of Skirlaugh then ; but don't tremble, man, as 
if you'd seen Pharaoh and all his host, instead of half 
a fore-wheel of his chariot only. Thanks to circum- 
stances, we've found out the secret you have hidden so 
long; but if we hadn't, I should never have forgiven 
you for William's sake." 

The buU was intentional, everybody laughed; people 
when they are happy will laugh at very small jokes — 
during the noise the chaplain slipped away unobserved 
to offer up his earnest prayers and thanks for the 
happiness of her he loved as a daughter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'' The old families of lincofaishire are worthy of being remembered is 
connection with happier scenes and nobler actions than those recorded 
here. * — Mon, Sup. zL 

" The sooner the Honourable William Hanserd and 
our daughter are married the better, Lucy," said Mr. 
Skirlaugh to his wife, a few days after the scene we 
have last narrated. He persistently spoke of William 
io Mrs. Skirlaugh in this stilted fashion when they 
were alone. It was a small piece of revenge in which 
he indulged for the annoyance she had given him by 
her foolish objection to William, ere his genealogy was 
cleared up. " I don't know/' he said, " whether the 
young people have any definite arrangements ; but I 
am of opinion that it would suit all of us if the two 
weddings could take place at the same time. What do 
you say to Christmas-day itself? Northolme will 
then, I expect, be ready for Ealf and Mary ; that is to 
say, there will be house-room, and I presume William's 
apartments at Brackenthwaite are in order now. You 
should talk to Henrietta about it, when next you see 
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her, for I have a notion that for arrangements of this 
sort your head is better than hers." 

Mrs, Skirlaugh enjoyed flattery, and she seldom 
had it from her husband. "My own wedding was 
not so badly managed as hers, at all events," she 
replied. 

It was very doubtful whether Mrs. Skirlaugh had 
more pleasure in finding that her future son-in-law 
was the heir of Brackenthwaite and of a barony, than 
she had in the feeling of superiority over her lord's 
cousin, which recent discoveries had given her. 
Hitherto, she had been obliged to own herself inferior 
to that lady, but now that she had come to know the 
history of her marriage, she could flatter herself by 
feeling that she was as much superior to Lady Bur- 
worth as she had always held herself to be to the rest 
of the world feminine. 

We need not accompany Mrs. Skirlaugh on her 
early visit to Brackenthwaite. The result of the arrange- 
ments was that the two weddings were fixed for, and 
did take place, on the high festival which the Squire 
had chosen. 

As this result is now happily accomplished, we must 
direct our attention to another quarter. Lord Carlton 
has not appeared frequently in these pages. When 
we have seen him it has been as a very subordinate 
person. We have lost sight of him altogether since 
he suffered from the Amazonian steel of the virago of 
Barton Ferry. The blow had nearly proved fatal. 
Nothing but extreme dread of the consequences would 
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have induced him to depart so suddenly from Bracken- 
thwaite. He did not dare to meet his uncle, and was 
willing to run any risk to get out of his way. Money 
he had very little, and of credit he had long heen bank- 
rupt. Through the good offices of his friend, Mac- 
kenzie, however, he, on his return to town, was accom- 
modated with comfortable though small lodgings, in a 
street near Soho Square. 

We speak of the good offices of Mackenzie advisedly. 
We do not mean to imply thereby that the Scot had not 
interested motives at the bottom, but only to suggest 
that even if he had not, he would probably have taken 
some trouble for his friend out of pure kindliness. 
Lord Carlton was one of those mean scamps towards 
whom Mackenzie could feel none of the attraction 
which drew out the demoniacal in his nature, there- 
fore the good in him prevailed. When he saw a man 
in suffering whom he had long known, and who had 
frequently befriended him, his natural instinct was to 
make him comfortable. 

On his arrival in London, Carlton felt better, and 
for a few days had hopes that he should quite re- 
cover from what he spoke of as his accident, in a very 
short time. Mackenzie and his medical attendant held 
a different opinion. Paralysis of the right side had 
come on — ^not suddenly by a stroke, as it is always 
popularly thought to do, but slowly, silently. At first 
there was a slight lameness of the leg and stiffness of 
the right hand, and as this did not increase, the doctor 
did not apprehend any danger of death. A more 
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alarming symptom soon became noticeable, however* 
When not giving fuU attention to what was going on, 
his mind became apt to wander. The physician had 
no fear for his life, but thought it not improbable that 
the patient might sink into hopeless imbecility. Before 
this had become very manifest, Brotherton had com- 
municated to Lord Carlton the strange scene which 
had taken place at Brackenthwaite, by which all his 
hopes of succession to his uncle's estates were over* 
thrown. His rage at first knew no bounds, but thanks 
to the weak state of his brain, the mental suffering 
was of short duration. His mind soon sank into its 
accustomed inactivity. Mackenzie, to whom the agent 
had communicated the facts by the same post as 
to the peer, was almost as much cast down as if he 
himself had been the heir of the settlement. To 
him the whole thing seemed at first like a plot, for 
the purpose of defrauding the nephew of his just in- 
heritance. He saw, indeed, at once, how impossible it 
would be to carry such a conspiracy to a successful 
issue, and how wildly improbable it was that people of 
the strictly upright character of the Skirlaugh family, 
should lend themselves to the manoeuvres, even had 
Lord Burworth been wicked enough to propose it to 
them ; ,but his life had been spent in intrigue, and at 
first a conspiracy seemed the readiest way of account- 
ing for the revelation. He was, however, soon con- 
vinced by his own private inquiries, that the ** strange 
news from Lincolnshire " was too true. He consulted 
the register of the church where Lord Burworth and 
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Henrietta Skirlaugh had been married, and found the 
proper entry in the book in Mr. Callis^s hand* writing. 
The only thing which seemed now possible was for the 
mined nephew to throw himself on his uncle's mercy> 
and thus get what he could. This was the reasonable 
suggestion made by Smyley, who had a kind of dog- 
like affection for his former patron, but the Highlander 
had other riews, and used his influence to hinder any 
communication taking place between the uncle and 
nephew. 

It was the evening of Christmas-day. The shutters 
were closed, and a bright fire burning in the little 
room. Lord Carlton was reclining on a sofa, endea- 
vouring in a listless manner to read one of Sir George 
Etherege's dramas. A tap at the door introduced 
Mackenzie. There was a painful contrast between the 
vacant face of the sick man and the joyous and elastic 
Scotchman. 

*' I've just come from a chat with Doctor Phillander, 
Carlton. He says he'll have you as well as ever you 
were, in a week, my boy," he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands and bending over the fire. 

" May be," answered the sick man, wearily. 

** He says it will be so — ^must be so. So don't be 
down-hearted, my boy, for I want to talk to you. 

" Well, go on," replied the peer, in the same listless 
tone. 

"Do 3'ou remember that to-day's the day that young 
lawyer Skirlaugh, whom Burworth calls his son, has 
married Isabell? You've perhaps forgotten it," con* 
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tinned Mackenzie, mentioning the most painful thing 
he could think of for the sake of arousing his friend's 
attention. 

" By ^George ! no, damn him. I'd forgotten, or I 
should have been swearing all day. Damn the whole 
lot of them, Mac; do, please do. It's all a plot, a 
conspiracy to cheat me out of my rights. The old 
brute never cared for me, though I was like a son to 
him, I was," said Lord Carlton, in a childish tone, tears 
standing in his eyes. 

" Well, well; take heart, man, I see a way, I think, 
how we may put it all right. IVe had a talk to some 
lawyers, clever chaps, very; they think the game's 
yours yet if you 11 only cheer up and be a man." 

" I'll do anything, Mac, you say ; damn them. But 
I won't curse Isabell, for I loved her, Mac, more than 
any other woman I ever saw. It wasn't just for the 
property, it wasn't, indeed, that I ran away with her. 
You won't believe me, but it's true," said the peer, who 
had evidently persuaded himself, during his hours of 
sickness, that he had some regard for the lady. 

I believe every word you say," replied the plotter. 
Do you think I can have known you so long and not 
have found out you were a good fellow at bottom ? 
You're like port wine, Carlton, you know. The best 
has always the thickest crust." 

" Talking of wine, Mac, help yourself, and fill me a 
glass," said the sick man, whose mental weakness had 
not lessened his fondness for drink. 

The Highlander did so, and continued : "Well, it's 
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no use thinking about the lass ; she's married before 
this, and there's no help for it — 

** * His ladye has wedded her serving man, 
Alas, and well-a-day ! 
Bat the town and the tower, the mead and the bower, 
With their rightful lord shall stay,' 

as the song says ; but as to the inheritance, you're as 
sure as you were six months since. I've got Skrook- 
ley's opinion in my pocket. May I read it to you ?" 

" Yes," replied the peer, heedlessly, " if you'll fill the 
glasses first." 

Mackenzie did as he was requested, and then took 
from his pocket a bundle of papers, among which was 
Skrookley's opinion. It is of very little consequence 
to us or our readers to know whether that tedious 
document was the fabrication of the Scot's own wits, 
or whether Skrookley had in very truth composed it. 
You may get an opinion from counsel learned in the 
law in favour of well-nigh anything if you only mani- 
pulate your questions properly. This opinion, by 
whomsoever composed, analysed with prolix tedious- 
ness, the evidences of Lord Burworth's marriage, and 
pronounced them to be shadowy in the extreme. 

During the earlier part Lord Carlton seemed to give 
the paper his full attention, but the strain was too 
great to last long. 

** Skrookley's all right, I dare say, but it doesn't 
matter. I shall be dead before we get it proved," said 
he waking up from a reverie when the Highlander's 
Toice ceased. 
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*' Nonsense ; you'll be well in a week, I tell you, and 
I shall take you down with me into the country. We^d . 
go now, but it is so deuced cold. Am I to tell the 
lawyers to fire away ? " 

'' I don't see what can be done at present. I can't 
stir while the old man is alive," said the peer, who was 
not so ignorant of English law as his companion for 
the moment supposed. 

" You're mistaken. Skrookley says certain proceed- 
ings must be taken at once. May I explaim them to 
you ? " 

" No, no ; I can't listen. Do what's right. I'll 
sanction anything you say ; but I can't think about it 
now, Mac." 

"Then, see. You must give me power to act ^ as 
your agent. Here are the means, if you will sign 
them," and he held up two documents. "I'll read 
them to you, that you may see all's right." 

" No, no ; I'll sign 'em, but don't read. I shan't 
understand them if you do now." 

" If that's all, I'd better ask Mrs. Bettison to come 
in and witness your signature," said Mackenzie. 

The woman who kept the lodging-house came at 
Mackenzie's call, and the instruments were duly exe- 
cuted. When she left the room the Highlander pre- 
pared to depart. "I'll tell you how it is, Carlton, 
you're as sure of the succession now as you ever were 
in your life. So keep a light heart for the next fort- 
night, and then you shall hear from me." 

" You'll never disprove the marriage. I believe they 
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were married, Mac, and that that young Skirlangh is 
their son. I do, on my soul." 

'' So do I, because I know it; but I see my way. 
The coast will be clear again soon, barring a bit of 
wreck wood, may be. Good-bye, old boy." As he 
spoke he shut the door, and returned hurriedly to his 
own lodgings, where he emptied his pockets of the 
papers and paced up and down the room. *^ I'm on the 
verge of success again," thought he. *^No man can 
checkmate me this time, for it is all in my own hands. 
If there is not some unforeseen accident — some inter- 
position of God " — ^the thought made him start, for he 
vividly realised the Divine presence — '' I must succeed. 
And as to the danger, I've braved greater before. It 
isn't so bad as the forty-six affair, when every gentleman 
in Scotland, Whijgs as well as Jacobites, were ready to 
tear my heart out. By heavens ! it isn't for the money, 
though that's worth thinking of to a poor devil like me, 
but it isn't for the money that I'd have done it. There 
is, somehow, a fascination in it; a delight in pitting 
oneself against them, and being victorious, which im- 
pels me to carry it out at all hazards. By George, it 
will be a deadly stroke ! She is certainly, a beautiful 
girl — most beautiful, and has been married to-day." 
As he thought he knit his hands together, frowned, 
and burst into the middle of a lewd song. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** The neighbors that were dwelling by. 
Hearing the pipe so merrilye. 
Came dancing to the gate." 

Fryar and Boye, 

If out history were to end with marriages, we might 
here fitly leave oflf, for after the stirring events we 
have narrated, the course of life at Skirlaugh and 
Brackenthwaite was peaceful, and no sorrows gi;eater 
than the ill-fitting of dresses, or the delay of one of 
Mr. Slight's large packages on its way from Lincoln, 
occurred to throw a damp on the marriage festivities. 
Married our Mends were on Christmas day, even 
as the Squire had despotically required that they 
should be. 

Brackenthwaite was big enough to hold three or 
four families. William and his bride occupied the 
north wing, and were, when they chose, quite inde- 
pendent of Lord Burworth and his household. The 
Squire's ideas of an orderly home were somewhat 
confused. He thought Northolme would be ready for 
his son before the wedding, and was so far correct, 
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that it was practicable for the young people to go 
there at once, but still much required to be done, and 
country carpenters made short days in winter, and did 
not find many of them in a week about Christmas 
time. 

Bob Drury's wedding was to take place at May-day. 
The cottage where he and his Nell were to live had 
yet to be built. The bricks which Mr. Brotherton 
had seen in process of burning, were intended to be 
used in its construction. 

Bob, as our readers have no doubt noticed, was, in 
his own way, a long-headed man. No one more 
thoroughly enjoyed a holiday than he, and, as he 
shrewdly conjectured, that once married, he should 
find domestic cares interfere with his looser recrea- 
tions, he solicited leave of absence for a week. He 
would not ask for this favour, however, until every 
sign of festivity was at an end, for not only was liberal 
housekeeping very delightful to him, but he held 
strongly to the opinion, ofttimes expressed in divers 
manners, that when there was an3rthing of importance 
to do in the household, it was necessary for him to be 
on the spot. 

The groom's holidays began on the Saturday before 
Plough-Monday. For several reasons he had deter- 
mined to spend the greater portion of them at Wivilby. 
He had sundry relations and friends there. The Bed 
Lion and the Black Swan were pleasant places of 
resort. Even the Duke of Cumberland was not to be 
despised, notwithstanding the hateful face it bore over 
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its portal. Wivilby, too, had another recommehda* 
tion. It was but a pleasant walk thence to the 
abode of his intended bride, who w^s still retained as 
a nurse for Anne Mason. 

Late on the evening of the first day, Bob was sitting 
in the black-raftered room of the Red Lion. Though 
an important person, he was not admitted to join 
the more aristocratic assembly in the bar. He had 
told the whole legend of the Skirlaugh weddings 
several times over, and was now* engaged in narrating 
various episodes connected with that great history, of 
a nature too trivial to be allowed to mar its epic 
dignity by their being inserted in their due chrono- 
logical order, but yet of sufficient interest not to 
remain untold. He was just in the midst of a very 
amusing account of how Mr. Brotherton had been 
" dazed " by finding out that William was Lord Bur- 
worth's son and heir, and how that worthy person took 
so deeply to heart the change that had come over 
Lord Carlton's fortunes in consequence, that he could 
not bear any longer to serve Lord Burworth, but had 
burnt all his account books, and " slipped ower Hum'er 
nor'ards, the very mornin'* after Lord Burworth hed 
fun out his wife an* son, wi' as much brass as he 
could rake together into his breeches pockets. He''s 
a bagmentally chap," he was continuing, " as ony as 
ever came out of Scotland," when he was interrupted 
by a friend who tapped him on the shoulder, and inti- 
mated his desire to have a private interview. We 
have not introduced this i)erson to our readers' notice 

Q2 
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before, for although very dear to Bob, he would have 
been by no means an interesting companion for 
fhem, 

Samuel Fenton — ^Eshwell Sam, as he was called, 
from the spring over against which his dwelling stood, 
was a young man who gained his living by breaking 
horses for the neighbouring farmers, and did a little in 
horse-dealing when he had, as rarely happened, a few 
guineas in his pocket. Sam was a useful fellow, much 
liked in the neighbourhood, for although decidedly 
idle, and not a little liable to the weakness of being 
overtaken by drink, he was almost constantly riding 
about the country, and as one road to a horsebreaker 
is nearly as good as another, was ready to do errands, 
and take messages anywhere for a small gratuity 
from those who could afford to pay him, and for love 
for any of his friends who had not wherewith to show 
their gratitude. The importance of such a person in 
an age when the penny post was not, can be but im- 
perfectly estimated, in our advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. Sam, too, was a silent man, not given to 
revealing the secret errands with which he was en- 
trusted, and was therefore the depository of half the 
love affairs, smuggling schemes, and poaching con- 
cerns in the vicinity. On the Saturday evening he, 
like Bob, was at the " lowse end," but he had full 
employment. It was on a matter of high concernment 
to the young men of Wivilby, that he now sought an 
audience with Mr. Skirlaugh*s groom. 

'' Bob," said he, as soon as they were in the middle 
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of the market-place, and out of ear-shot of the idlers 
around, " we're goin' to hev some real good plew* 
jaggin* on Monday, will ye help us ? " 

" No, Sam," replied Bob, with some hesitation in 
his manner, for the groom remembered the delight the 
sport had given him on former occasions ; " no, Sam, 
I'm too old for that sort o' thing noo." 

"Not a bit," rejoined the horsebreaker. "It's a 
pity, a real pity, to see yer so stuck up ; you didn't 
use to be so." 

"Nobody can say Bob Drur/s stuck up, but he 
knaws his sen, Sam — ^he knaws his sen ! Plew-jaggin' 
is for lads and young men like thoo, not for a chap 
like me, that's just a-goin' to be married." 

" Heigh, I knaw it'll hev to be the last time," said 
the horse-breaker, with a sigh ; " but everybody says 
you're the best jagger that ever run'd round Wivilby 
green, an' as it'll be the last chance, you really mun 
help us just this once. All th' dresses is ready, an' 
we've gotten a room to wer sens at th' Black Swan. 
Say you'll come, and I'll tell ye all about it. There'll 
never ha' been such an a do sin' th' chetch was bilt as 
this time, if thou'll nobut help us." 

Bob considered, declined with more hesitation than 
before, and after displaying a little more coyness, con- 
sented, as it would certainly be the last time, to join 
in the amusement, not for its own sake, but to please 
his friend. The Black Swan was but a few doors off, 
and as Bob was well known to the whole company, his 
arrival was greeted with acclamation. 
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VeAmgB we biife among our mdeis some few whose 
education may hare been so much neglected that they 
do not know what ploogh-jagging i& If any snch 
there be, we shoold stronglY adrise them to h>ok oat 
the word mommer in the index of some one of the 
many books on popular customs that hare appeared in 
recent days, and to bear in mind, whfle reading the 
information famished them, that what the monmier is 
to some other parts of England, the plon^-jag is to 
Lincolnshire. The comic dramas which these mde 
players used to perform on Plough Monday, had a 
plot, or ground-work of rough poetry, which yaried in 
almost every parish, and it was a custom, probably as 
old as the performances themselves, to introduce local 
characters into the piece, for the purpose of satirizing 
anyone who was obnoxious. If a man beat his wife, 
or a woman was reputed to hold the conjugal tie in 
lighter estimation than her neighbours thought expe- 
dient, dreadful were the anticipations of that day, and 
fearful was the sarcastic retribution that followed. 

" We want you to tell us what to say for best fun. 
Bob. We've gotten the cloathes ready, but what's 
cloathes wi'out talk," said Sam, the spokesman of the 
body. 

" What's th' use o' axin' me, now. Ye knaw th' old 
tales about St. George and the Dragon, and the 
Bodgers and the Turk, as well as me. Didn't I hear 
ye say it in our kitchen last year," replied Bob. 

" Yes, yes, we knaw all that," rejoined Sam ; " but 
•'e want sum'uts more to make folks laugh. That's 
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an owd tele, and we've gotten a new thing that'll do 
well. It's real prime." 

" Let's hear it, then," said the groom, who, notwith- 
standing his affected indifference, entered with great 
glee into the popular sport. 

" Hev ye seen our new butcher,*' inquired the horse- 
breaker ; " he*s a top sawyer at owt o' this sort. He's 
bowt owd Hodge's shop, but lodges at Saimderson's 
till he can get in, which will be a fortneet yet. He's a 
Nor*amponsheer man bred an' bom, but's as real 
clever a chap as thof he'd been in Lincisheer all his 
life. He's been wi' us makin' up dresses all this day. 
When I said I was agoin' for you, he went away, 
but he'll come back agen fast enough if we send for 
him." 

" One of you lads run and say I am here," said Bob, 
in a tone of authority which would well have become 
his master. 

Some time was spent in examining the fantastic 
dresses and gorgeous hats which had been prepared 
for the festivity. Bob had not ceased delivering his 
criticisms upon them, when the door opened, and the 
new butcher appeared. He wore a large turban, and 
had a roll of grey cloth under his arm, which he un- 
folded, and slipped over his head as he entered, and 
girding himself with a scimitar, appeared at once in 
the costume of a Turk. His face was disguised by a 
large black wig, beard, and moustache. The groom 
stared at him with wonder for a second, and then 
burst out into a shout of applause. This new ally 
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convinced him in a very short time, that he was likely 
to prove a most important assistant in the forth «^ 
coming amusement. 

After a few minates desultory conversation, Eshwell 
Sam made certain suggestions about the satirical part 
of the forthcoming performance, which exactly fell in 
with Bob's ideas of humour. 

" I never meant to hev owt to do wi* such bairnish 
wark ony more, but as this is th' last time, I should 
like vastly to make up sumuts good to say about 
Woorme and lawyer Howl. It'll please folks vastly. 
They hate Woorme like poison thruflF th' foxes, and 
because he's such a proud flesh'd chap, and Howl^ 
though he is a good un at boddom, you knaw is a 
lawyer, so you're a long whiles afore you come to it,'^ 
said Bob, who now went in for the comedy with his 
whole heart and soul. 

The stranger, who had made himself acquainted with 
the characters and history of the prominent people in. 
the neighbourhood, sketched a plan by which not only 
the two gentlemen whom Bob had singled out, but eiao 
the several members of the families at Brackenthwaite 
and Skirlaugh should be satirized, but this Bob pro«> 
hibited with indignation. He would not hear for a 
moment of any ridicule being cast on his folks, as he 
called them. At length a plot was devised, by the 
joint efforts of the new butcher, the groom, and the 
horsebreaker, which seemed likely to give full satis* 
faction* 
It is the duty of an impartial historian, to record 
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the evil actions, as well as the virtues of his heroes. 
We regret much that a stem sense of this obligation, 
compels us to chronicle the fact that Bob and his old 
and new friend so far forgot themselves as to prevail 
with the landlord of the Black Swan to accommodate 
them and their followers with a private room where 
they could complete their disguises undisturbed on the 
following Sunday. 

Plough-Monday was a crisp, frosty morning. At an 
earlier hour than usual, a party of mummers, from 
which all those who are personally known to us were 
absent, sallied forth and pairaded the streets of the 
little town. Their costumes were gay with ribbons, 
they sang their old songs, and went through the rude 
histrionic evolutions which they had derived from the 
middle age mystery players, just as their fathers had 
done before, but there was little heart in the perform- 
ance, and more than one female critic was heard to say, 
that if she had known the show was to be so poor, she 
would not have lent her gay ribbons to ornament the 
performers' hats. Critics should not be rash in giving 
judgment before the end. Public opinion, then as 
now, the guide of life to most people, convinced the 
fair complainers before the end of the day, that their 
ribbons had been bestowed on no unworthy objects. 

Supper was to be the great meal, and Bob and his 
bearded friend, with an eye to the perfection of what 
was to follow, took care that the dinner, which cut the 
work of the day in two halves, should be of a light and 
unexciting nature. At two o'clock the maskers were 
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again ready, but arrayed very differently to whiEit they 
had been in the morning's performance. 

On the southern side of Wivilby was a little green, 
with a large sycamore in its midst. Abutting on this 
space stood the houses of most of the aristocracy of 
"Wivilby. Here was Mr. Howell's abode, notable for 
its two heraldic gate-posts, and its large garden. 
Here, too, was the vicarage, Mr. Earl's residence, 
conspicuous by its want of trees or flower-beds 
around it^ 

Plough-Monday was an idle day, and Mr. Howell, 
having little else to do, was sauntering near the middle 
of the green, when he heard the clatter of horses' feet 
behind him, and saw Mr. Skirlaugh approaching. 
Formerly they had been on the most distant terms, as 
the Squire had a very low opinion of Whig lawyers, but 
Mr. Howell's conduct as magistrate's clerk on a certain 
memorable occasion had delighted him not a little. So 
now they were very good friends when they met, and as 
talk was one of those necessaries of life of which Mr. 
Skirlaugh rarely got too much, he pulled up his pony 
and began to gossip with the lawyer about things in 
general. They had been talking for perhaps ten 
minutes, when the drone of Piping Charlie's bag-pipe 
smote upon their ears. 

" What on earth have we here ? " exclaimed the 
Squire, as he saw the plough-jags approach, followed 
by all the children, and half the grown-up people in 
Wivilby. He had forgotten it was Plough-Monday, 
or he would have saved himself the trouble of the 
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exclamation. A moment after, he thoroughly compre- 
hended the situation. 

In front marched Piping Charlie, playing a lively 
tune; the rest of the performers came on in two 
parallel columns. On the right was Bob Drury, his 
person so effectually disguised, that neither his master 
nor Mr. Howell could recognise in the symbolic repre- 
sentation of the latter, the form and features of the 
Skirlaugh groom. By a process analogous to canting 
heraldry. Bob, hopeless of imitating the lawyer's form' 
and manner, had, by aid of feathers from a pillow case, 
and goose quills, succeeded in reducing himself to the 
resemblance of a gigantic owl. His nose was be- 
stridden by an enormous pair of barnacles, his left 
pocket stuffed with parchments, from which hung 
onions, intended to represent those pendent seals 
which were formerly the distinctive mark of a title- 
deed in the eyes of the uneducated. In the corre- 
sponding pocket on the left was an immense roll, 
almost as thick as a Stilton cheese, which, to prevent 
the possibility of any mistake as to its symbolism, 
bore in rude capitals the legend — 

MANOR AND SOKE OF WIVILBY COURT 

ROLL. 

Behind his ear, or rather suspended from his fea- 
thered cap, was a walking-stick, manipulated into the 
form of a gigantic pen, from which radiated six fishing 
lines with hooks attached, firmly fastened into the 
pasteboard gills of a corresponding number of youths 
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dressed up so as to resemble flat fish, who impudently 
bore on their sides, the names of six of Mr. Howell's 
best clients. After them came one half of the plough- 
jaggers of the morning. 

Though much amused, Mr. Skirlaugh was rather 
sorry, for Mr. Howell's sake, that he had encountered 
the procession in his company ; but any sympathy he 
had for that gentleman was quite thrown away. Howell 
enjoyed the joke 'far too keenly to be oflFended by such 
rough and harmless sarcasm, especially when he found 
that his quondam friend, the fox preserver, was also 
about to come in for his share. 

The left column consisted of a similar company fol- 
lowing the butcher, who, though he still retained his 
black wig and beard, had discarded the turban and 
long robe, and now appeared vested as a fox, his fol- 
lowers dressed so as to resemble fox-hounds. 

The maskers walked steadily on until they came 
to the large tree, near which Mr. Skirlaugh and the 
lawyer were standing. Then the character of the farce 
changed. The fox sang a string of doggerel, meant to 
be very biting, in which the weak parts of Mr. Woorme's 
character were made to appear in very lively colours. 
Then came a song from the owl, to which a flavour was 
given by some very direct allusions to the hoped-for 
baronetcy and the scene in the justice-room at Tod- 
holme. When this was over, a sham fight took place 
between the two leaders — ^the owl, armed with his 
mighty pen,'and the fox, with a fire poker. After much 
noise the bird of night was victorious, and the fox ap- 
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parently slain. One of his followers, however, ran into 
the crowd for a doctor. Then appeared an impersona* 
tion of Doctor Chubb, with a carving-knife for a lancet 
and a big bottle of medicine labelled brandy. A pre- 
tence of bleeding was made and the medicine adminis- 
tered internally, when the wounded animal at once 
recovered and ran round the green, chased by the 
hounds, fishes, and all the other plough-jags in a 
body. 

It is wonderful how diflferently different persons 
endure satire. Mr. Woorme and Mr. Howell had been 
equally the butts of the players. The latter had en- 
joyed the sport as much as anyone in the crowd. With 
Mr. Woorme, however, who also was unintentionally a 
witness to the farce, the case was very different. That 
gentleman had for some weeks past been a constant 
visitor at the Vicarage. On this very day he had come 
with the intention of making a proposal of marriage to 
Mrs. Earl's eldest daughter. The young lady was not 
in the room; but he was proceeding, somewhat con- 
fusedly in the old orthodox fashion, to ask the permis- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Earl to declare his love, when the 
three were startled by the sound of the pipe. The 
window of the parlour they were in commanded a full 
view of the green. Mr. Earl was not a dull man. 
He at once comprehended the meaning of the play, 
and so we imagine did the young women, for their 
loud laughter was heard peaUng from the adjoining 
room. 

Mr. Woorme was less ready to perceive that he could 
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be the object of satire. He saw who the owl was at 
once. There was clearly a pun on the name^ but it 
was some time before his intellect could take in the 
atrocious fact that he, a justice of peace, could be re- 
presented under the symbol of an unclean beast, or 
that the noble sport of fox-hunting, which he honoured 
by his patronage, though he could not ride, should be 
caricatured. When, however, the Doctor had recovered 
the wounded fox by the application of the all-potent 
remedy we have described, even Mr. Woorme became 
aware of what was meant. 

"Earl, this is damnation impudent,*' he said. **That 
low fellow, Howell, and Mr. Skirlaugh, are both laugh- 
ing at me outside, and the ladies are laughing here, 
too." 

*' Mrs. Earl, go tell your daughters not to laugh at 
this foolery," said the Parson, who, though rather 
angry, could not help seeing the fun. 

The wife disappeared, soon to return. In the mean- 
time the in-door laughter broke oflf abruptly. 

" It was only the two young ones, Mr. Earl ; they're 
only children, you knqw. Sarah knows better. She 
won't look at such wickedness, but sits crying behind 
the spinet,'* said the managing mother, desirous, if by 
a falsehood (for Sarah's voice had been by far the 
loudest,) of extracting, even from this untoward event, 
something which might be favourable to her daughter's 
prospects. 

"By jingo," said the Squire, when the chase was 
over, and the captive fox was brought back to the tree 
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by the hounds, *' By jingo, this is the best mumming 
I've ever seen in my life. Here's half a guinea for 
you ; and if you'll come over to Skirlaugh to-morrow, 
and let my people see it, I'll give you another.*' 

He was about to turn his horse's head and canter 
away, but the fox accosted him in the stilted language 
which was proper for such occasions. 

*' Most potent sir," he said, " we, poor maskers, have 
but half finished our foolish sport. As we have been 
honoured by your presence, we shall fear we have given 
but cold entertainment, or peppered our broth too 
hotly, if you leave us before the owl and the fox have 
sung their ditties. Times have changed; mayhap 
even a loyal Squire may not now love to see a Whig 
Justice made to look as much like a beast off the bench 
as Mr. Howell has seen him look on it." 

" Gad, not a bit of it. Plough-jags are licensed 
satirists. As I've stayed so long, I'll see the sport 
out. What do you sing ? Let it be some old country 
song ; none of your fine things from London." 

Here Bob, whose turn came first, nudged the fox, 
and whispered, " Say The Wildsworth Tragedy. 1 can 
sing it real well." 

The ditty which Bob sang to the old tune of The 
Blind Beggar's Daughter, was one of which he knew 
his master would highly approve. Its local colouring 
and broad dialect were exactly calculated to please his 
fancy, and what was of not less importance, it was well 
suited to the groom's capacity. 
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Two fair mSads was walk-in' a * long the Trent side, The 




one drest i' silks an' the o - ther i' grey; Thease 




fair maads was walk - in' a - long the Trent side. An' 




boath bed saanie sweetheart as I hey' heerd say. 



one she hed rings all of gowd on her han's, 
Bnd a dagger was hidden'd benean her fine cloase, 
The other hed nowt bud her hair i' two ban's, 
An' on her fair boasum she wore a white roase. 

The liiady she talked to the poor mfiad that inom 
Wi* wods 'at was bitter wi' anger an' scorn, 
Bud the poor m&ad sed nowt bud '' Lord Thomas Iuys me, 
The more is the pity for thee and for me." 

They used for to luv like as sisters afore, 

But noo that prood Laady Iuys Susan noa more ; 

sorely this daay she will ivennore rue, 

On which she did walk by Trent side wi' poor Sue. 

The reeds they grew long i' the warp by the bank, 
An' the dockins an' mandraakes an' humlocks soa rank. 
An' the eller-tree blossoms like snaw was besprent 
On the land-ends 'at ligs by the side o' the Trent. 

Noo this cruil prood Laady the dagger she took, 
Soa detarmined wear she 'at her hand niver shook, 
In the heart o' poor Susan the bliiade it did sink. 
An' her life-blood the dry mou'ds did speedily drink. 



Frae Wildsworth to Ferry was heerd a loud scrSam, 
A groan an' a splash i' the river broad streami 
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The Mgre roU'd up wi' poor Susan below, ^ 

Bud the white roase upon its broad boasom did goa. 

As the years of the L&ady wore weary aw&ay, 
Her heart ne'er wear easy by neet nor by d&ay, 
This cruil prood L&ady set in a great room, 
The pictur' o' misery, pride, an' o' gloom. 

Through the gran' paantid winders the sunleet did stream 

O'er panil, o'er tapistry, roof -tree, an' b6am. 

This loandly hard woman set moodily there, 

An' her prood soul bent n&ather to smile nor to prayer. 

One d&ay com' her bairn wi' a poasy soa g&ay. 
An' thus to her mother she sweetly did saay, 
'' I knaw whear the fairest o' flowers does groa. 
An' to gether for you this white roase I did goa. 

mother dear, tek it for Bosamun' saake, 
To see you so sad, it maks my heart &ache ; . 
They s&ay the tree com' frae a fur distant land, 
Whear the rivers is crystal an' gowden their sand." 

Then that cruil prood L&ady she gev a wild shriek. 
She struggled an' choak'd but noa wod did she speak, 
The struggle wear sho't, an' unshriven she died. 
While th' bairn all a trem'lin stoode by her side. 

Her body they lapp'd i' a lily-white sheet, 

An' the t&apers they glimmer'd by head an' by feet. 

In the Quere wear her gr&ave, an' the death-peal wear rung, 

An' the Insense-cloods rdase, an' the Masses was sung. 

But nothing wear done for poor Susan 'at died 
By the reeds an' the eller-trees on the Trent-side, 
Her boanes i' the warp-bed ligs sleepin' full still. 
Her soul it mun wander wheariver God will.* 



* The above lines are a veiy free rendering into the folk-speech of 
lindsey of certain verses published by the Author a year or two ago. He 
is indebted for them, in their present form, to a learned friend who is 
in truth engaged upon the laborious undertaking which Mr. Skirlaugh 
attributed to his chaplain. See Vol. II. p. 69. 

YOL. III. X 
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Bob^s assertion that he could sing his song well, 
though not modest, was accurate ; it brought down a 
round of cheers. 

"Fve found out who the owl is, at last/' said the 
Squire, in an undertone to the lawyer, " and will scold 
him well for his impudence. It*s my own groom, Bob, 
I can swear by his voice now, but who the other fellow 
is I can't think/' 

" Pray don't rebuke the man for taking my form upon 
him, it really becomes him very well,'' replied the good- 
natured Mr. Howell, who enjoyed the joke as much as 
Mr. Skirlaugh ; " but who is the fox ; I can't catch his 
voice. Perhaps we shall make him out when he sings." 

There was some hesitation on the part of the second 
performer, and the crowd began to be impatient. 
Several of the women called out for Barbara Allen's 
Cruelty y the most popular of all love ditties with the 
Lincolnshire peasants. One or two lads had the im- 
pudence to trespass on Mr. Skirlaugh's good-nature, 
so far as to ask for The Lincolnshire Poacher, and a 
somewhat large section were inclined to vote for The 
Faldingworth Murder, It seemed to occur to few of 
the audience, that it was possible the singer might not 
know the songs they severally clamoured for. Several 
other songs were asked for. All, however, were of a 
melancholy character. It is a remarkable fact that the 
peasantry, who are ignorant of the manners of large 
towns, almost always crave for poetry that arouses 
their sympathies, rather than for verse that merely 
amuses them. 
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" I can't sing any you ask for, except Barbara AlUriy 
and you all know that as well as I do. I will, how- 
ever, give you an old Lincolnshire ballad about love 
and death, which I learnt from a native of the county, 
before ever I thought I should come here. It seems 
to me to have lost some of its verses. Like my friend 
the owl's song, it has a flavour of Popery in it, so it 
may have suflfered from confiscation. 

Lincoln Oitee is a fair dtee, 

And many a flower grows there, 
But the fairest flower injall the shire 

Is lying wither'd here. 

Her eye was as bright as the merrie sunlight, 

When it shines on the dewy grass, 
And her voice was as clear as the sakering bell 

That is rung at the holy mass. 



We were wedded on the TjaTnmas mom 

When the rie was filling in the ear, 
And ere Saint Michael's moon has waned 

We twain are lying on one bier. 

He murdered us as we sat at meat ; 

Of her own blood came the felon hand ; 
'Twas half for her beauty's sake he struck. 

And half for the good com land. 

If ye bring him near us to touch the corpse, 

Oh bid him lay his hand on me, 
Let him not go nigh the sainted dead, 

Lest he have part in her purity. 

If but the murderer cometh nigh. 

My wounds shall gape and my blood shall start, 
But Amabell would not betray. 

Even the hand that pierced her heart. 

B 2 
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Then dig her grave both wide and deep, 

Where the choir sing to the Lord most high, 

With the Angels and the martyr throng 
There shall she watch in company. 

Dig her grave both deep and wide, 
With buds and flowerets strew the sheet 

Then take me with my wounds all bare 
And lay me crosswise at her feet. 

There will I watch till Domesday mom, 
Lest loathsome or evil thing come near ; 

At the trumpet blast I will arise, 
And meet the murderer by her bier. 



They made her semblance in marble stone. 

In a long long robe of the gold and blue. 

And they wrought a posie aboon her head, 

IPrage Cot this sAattt eaul tljastt anir tnu." 



if 



They set over him but a feeble stone. 
With a latoun dog in a latoun ring. 
That bore in letters graven clear, 

'' W&wc o' t\)t fjounti tfjat ^a{» ^itfrin/' 

*^ I can*t make him out at all, and yet I seem to 
have heard the voice before,^' said the Squire. " The 
dog is inclined to be impudent, but I'll find it all out 
to-morrow. It's a pity he hasn't all that song, for he 
has a fine voice, and sings it well. Mr. Gallis has the 
other verses, and shall give them to him." 

Then turning to the chief mummer, he added, as he 
t;antered off in the direction of Brackenthwaite, 
" Bemember, Sir Beynard, you and your company are 
engaged to pay us a visit." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

.** Shame sits and grins upon Hs loathed grave, 
And, howling, vomits up in filthy guise 
The blasting story of his infimies."^ ' . 

Betumefrom Parruustu^ 

It was nine o'clock on the same evening. Lord 
and Lady Burworth, and the Squire, were chatting by 
the fire in the small drawing-room, when they heard 
the rumble of a carriage past the window. We know 
well that the windows of a drawing-room should not 
look out upon the drive, and are sorry to have to state 
that in a mansion of tlie pretension of Brackenthwaite^ 
so great an error had been committed. It may be 
explained by the fact that carriages were little used in 
Lincolnshire when Sir Bichard Hanserd built the 
hall. An explanation is, however, not an excuse, and 
it is none the less painful to the author to hav6 to 
record that the present owner^ who must have known 
better, if his semi-barbarous ancestor did not, was so 
careless or so perverse as to let such an old-fashioned 
arrangement continue. 

William and his bride were not at home. They had 
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gone to stay for a few days with Ralf and Mary, at 
Northolme. The peer was naturally anxious to know 
who could want him at that untimely hour. Hi& 
curiosity was soon set at rest hy the intelligence that 
his visitor was Mr. Smyley. A few hroken word& 
about the impudence of a visit on business at such 
a time, escaped him as he left the room. 

The Squire was not unwilHng to be alone for a few 
moments with his cousin, for he had ridden over for 
the purpose of relieving his mind, conscience,. perhaps, 
we should rather say, on a delicate matter, on which 
he did not wish to talk to Lord Burworth. 

" Henrietta," he said, " you have not, I hope, deserted 
the White Rose, though your husband is unfortunately 
one of those vain and light persons who follow the 
Elector. Not many years ago there seemed a chance 
of our having once more our lawful king to reign over 
us, and in those days Lord Burworth for a time 
repented him of his folly. Here is his correspondence 
with me and others thereon. I fancy he would not 
like the other servants of the German Abimelech to 
see it" As he spoke he handed her the packet of 
papers, the existence of which had more than once 
caused so much agony to her lord. 

As the Squire ceased speaking, the door opened, and 
Lord Burworth entered, followed by the artist. 

" For heaven's sake listen to what Mr. Smyley says. 
I fear the worst, the very worst, for both of us,'* 
exclaimed the peer, in a state of great excitement. 

Mr. Smyley was very confused. He was shy at all 
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times when in company with persons of a superior rank 
to himself, with whom he was not on very intimate 
terms. "I am afraid, my lord, I have caused you 
unnecessary alarm, but I am very fearful. I know 
what a bad man he is, Mr. Skirlajigh," stammered the 
painter, as, unsolicited, he took a seat, and then 
feeling that he had been guilty of a liberty, immedi- 
ately rose. 

"You have done quite right, Mr, Smyley, I shall 
not blame you in the least, however it turns out ; but 
pray be seated, and tell us all you know," said the 
peer, making a great effort to be calm. 

The artist sat down on a corner of a chair and 
began. " It is a painful business, but I am so certain 
of the man's villainy that I could not rest without 
coming to tell Lord Burworth what I know. I went 
to see Lord Carlton three days ago, and found him 
very ill, in fact I think his mind is fast failing, he 
wandered very much at times, but he was rational 
enough when he said that Mr. Mackenzie had left 
London— gone into the country, he didn't say where — 
and that he had told him he should soon be back, and 
when he came he would bring him the news that he 
was Lord Burworth's heir again. My Lord Carlton 
did not seem to understand what he meant. I fear I 
do. This Scotchman would do anything for money or 
revenge, and there are arrangements between them 
that when Lord Carlton enjoys Bracken thwaite, he is 
to pay a great* sum to Mr. Mackenzie. You will for- 
give me for mentioning this to you, my lord, it is all 
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quite true. When Lord Carlton told me what he said, 
I went to Mr. Mackenzie's lodgings, and found he had 
gone away, and therefore felt very much afraid that he 
had come here for the purpose of murdering Mr. Han- 
serd. If I am wrong, ray lord, I hope you will for- 
give me." 

"Do you think such a thing possible V* asked Hen- 
rietta, looking alternately at her husband and her 
cousin. 

" Yes, certainly," exclaimed the latter. " The man 
is capable of undertaking anything that the devil him- 
self would. I must have my pony at once and gallop over 
to Northolme to put them on their guard. The ruffian 
may be lurking in the neighbourhood now, watching 
his opportunity." 

" He is at Wivilby to-night. I saw him in the inn, 
while we changed horses, dressed as a Turk. He is 
engaged in helping some rough young bloods to play 
Christmas games. I knew him by his voice. I have 
often seen him in disguise before, and helped him to 
disfigure himself," said the artist. 

" Of course it is him. What a fool I've been. I 
only gave him half a guinea as I past through Wivilby, 
coming here," exclaimed the Squire; " he is consorting 
with those fellows for the purpose of gaining a know- 
ledge of William's habits, and watching his opportunity. 
The brute was in company with my own groom, and 
the credulous fool, though he owes him a grudge, has 
never found him out." 

Lord Burworth was a politician, but had little of the 
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soldier in him. He was probably the most deeply 
pained of the party, but did not see the immediate 
necessity of action. 

" He will remain at Wivilby to-night with his com- 
panions," he said. '' I will send a messenger to 
Northolme at once, and will arrest him in his bed 
to-morrow morning." 

The Squire did not listen to Lord Burworth's 
remark. He had from the time he ceased speaking 
been revolving a plan of action in his mind. 

" There isn't a moment to lose. Horses ! horses 
for God's sake," he exclaimed. 

'* I shall go, too," said Henrietta, more nearly losing 
her presence of mind than she had ever been known to 
do. " For heaven's sake make haste." 

No time was lost. Lord and Lady Burworth, the 
Squire, and every servant who could manage a horse, 
assembled in the court. The terri&ed peer and his 
wife galloped oflF first, followed by the greater part of 
their domestics. No thought of giving directions ever 
entered into his head. The Squire's military education 
had not been thrown away. Before he mounted, he 
called the huntsman on one side. " Follow me," he 
said, " with the two best riders you have, let all the 
rest attend his lordship. If we find all right at 
Northolme, as I think we shall, for it is early yet, 
gallop on to "Wivilby without further orders, ascertain 
where the fellow is, and capture him at once. You 
can't miss him; he played the fox to-day with the 
mummers. Get plenty of people to help you, for he is 
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a desperate villain, and hold him, with law or against 
law, till I come.*' 

The night was dark, but the Squire knew the way as 
well without light as with it. The alleys of the morn- 
ing pleasaunce were not more familiar to him than 
the bridle-paths, by which was the nearest cut to 
Northolme. 

Mackenzie had arranged his plans with consummate 
skill. During his stay at Wivilby he had ascertained 
every particular that was needful for him to know as to 
the family habits of his intended victims. What little 
there was to learn when he was introduced to Bob he 
had easily gathered from that skilful person, who had 
not the least idea that his new friend was an old 
enemy in disguise, picking his brains for his own 
villainous ends. He knew for certain that William 
and his wife were at Northolme, and thdt it was 
highly probable that, on the evening of Plough Mon- 
day, most of the servants would be in the village 
enjoying the sports of the season. 

He stayed with his companions till nearly nine 
o'clock, making himself the most jovial of the com- 
pany. Song and jest followed in rapid and endless 
succession, and each song he sung or merry tale he 
told seemed to have more heart in it than those that 
had gone before. It was, however, remembered after- 
wards by the rest of the party that his conversation, 
wildly joyous as it was, had an undertone of melan- 
choly. Sombre subjects were evidently uppermost in 
his mind. His best songs, though highly pleasing to 
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his audience, whose unperverted instincts preferred 
rude pathos to low humour, were not mirthful. 
Unrequited love, death, and the grave, was their 
unvarying subject. 

All the other plough-jags had disrobed for supper, 
but Mackenzie retained the Turkish costume which 
he had put on for the latter sports after ceasing to 
represent the fox. Drury was very desirous to see his 
face uncovered, and " knaw more on him/' Hints to 
this eflfect were freely thrown out at supper. At 
length the home-brewed warmed Bob with sufficient 
courage to ask right out that the Turk should doff 
his disguise. He did not reply at once, but looking 
at the clock, which wanted but a quarter to nine, he 
arose and said. he would return to his lodgings and 
divest himself of his masking dress. Thus he slipped 
quietly out of the room. 

The eastern garments were soon removed, and by 
a back door the miscreant, fully armed, set out on 
his errand of blood. He knew the way well. He had 
trodden it several times, both by night and day, 
during his recent stay at Wivilby. The path was 
for the first half-mile down a grass lane, afterwards it 
wound through young plantations and open fields, 
and at length, near Northolme, passed through grass 
enclosures. 

The family against whom he was plotting, un- 
suspicious of evil, were happily engaged in friendly 
chat. As the assassin had hoped, most of the servants 
had had leave of absence, those who had not had 
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taken that liberty without asking. One maid alone 
represented the menial part of the household. 

The apartments were still in the hands of workmen. 
The family at present occupied a room in the north- 
west angle. It was small, with a fire-place in one 
comer. A large stone-mullioned window looked to 
the west, and a much smaller one, with a northern 
aspect, commanded the village. 

The whole party sat near the fire, Balf and Mary 
on opposite sides, and their guests between them. 
Conversation flowed freely. Their hearts were light, 
and they had no occasion to dread the future. The 
plotter felt certain by the lights which he could see, long 
ere he arrived, that his victims were in this northern 
parlour. To make quite sure, he looked through the 
little uncurtained window and ascertained all was 
right, then deliberately crept to the outer door, which 
he opened noiselessly, and gliding in locked the 
entrance to the parlour on the outside ai^ put the 
key in his pocket. He knew when this was done 
there was no chance of egress for his victims. They 
were caught as in a cage, for the windows were strongly 
barred. The lock had recently been put on the door 
and worked easily, but there was just a slight click 
when the bolt shot into its fastening. No one noticed 
it but Isabell. Her quick ear caught the sound, but 
she thought, if she thought at all, that it was the 
cracking of some of the new woodwork. It had, 
however, diverted her attention from the train of 
thought which had occupied her. Her eyes wandered 
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round the room and fell upon the lights of the 
cottages which she could see through the north window 
on the opposite hill. They shone like faint stars 
through the dark panes, which elsewhere reflected 
the furniture of the room hy the light of the blazing 
logs. As she watched them they became suddenly 
eclipsed. No thought of danger was present to her 
mind, but she was about to make some remark on 
the circumstance when the loud report of a blunder^ 
buss startled the whole party, and at the same moment 
a great part of the plaster ceiling along its whole 
length fell in a cloud of suffocating dust. In a second 
after, the fierce howl of a dog was heard, and they 
were aware that some one was grappling with Milo 
outside the window from which the shot had come. 
For a second or two all was mute consternation. 
Then Ralf and William drew their swords and rushed 
to the door to find it locked, and that there was no 
chance of forcing it from within, for it was of massive 
oak and shut outwards. The noise of the fierce 
grappling outside continued. It seemed evident that 
there was but one man engaged, and that over him 
the powerful bloodhound was rapidly gaining the 
victory. At first his voice was louder than the fell 
clamour of the dog, but now Milo alone was heard. 

The ladies, as was to be expected of such women, 
behaved well, but the situation was a frightful one. 
There did not seem the slightest chance for escape. 
If the ruffian should succeed in overcoming the hound 
he might reload his piece and fire upon bis prisoners 
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at his leisure, mthout their being able to make the 
least resistance. The shape of the little room was 
such that the window he had chosen commanded 
every part of it. The bars of the windows apparently 
rendered egress by that means impossible. For some 
time the two strong men tugged at them in vain. At 
length the stonework into which the upper end of one 
of them was fastened gave way and Balf succeeded in 
forcing himself through. 

Mackenzie had laid his plan^well. With the calm 
courage of a desperate man, to whom danger had no 
terrors, he had, after locking the door, stationed him- 
self again at the north window, watching until the 
heads of William and his wife should be in such a 
position that he might be sure of slaying both by one 
discharge. He had not to wait long. The fire-place, 
as we have said, was in the corner, therefore the two 
persons sitting opposite it were in a diagonal line with 
the watcher outside. The floor of the room was sunk 
a little in the earth, so, to make sure of a steady aim» 
he knelt on one knee, and levelled his piece direct at 
William's head when Isabell was in a line with him» 
at the moment she was looking for the lights she had 
but just before seen. He fired deliberately, and with 
unerring aim ; but the instant his hand was on the 
trigger, the bloodhound sprang upon him, the barrel 
was diverted upwards, and its contents lodged harm- 
lessly among the plaster-flowers of the ceiling. Such 
an animal would at any time have proved a most 
dangerous antagonist. In the position Mackenzie had 
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assumed, he was utterly powerless. He at once rolled 
over, and Milo sprang at his throat. The only chance 
for a person in his situation would have. been a knife 
or short dagger. If such an instrument had been in his 
hand at first, he might have saved himself, but though 
thoroughly armed, his weapons were not accessible. 
The sagacious brute had not forgotten Barton Ferry. 
His instinct told him that the wretch he had in his 
grasp was somehow an enemy of his mistress, and no 
misplaced ideas of mercy had corrupted his noble 
nature. With all his force he tore at the prostrate 
wretch's throat. Had Balf been much later in coming 
to the rescue, Mackenzie would have been dead when 
he arrived. With his sword pointed to the criminal's 
breast, he called oflf the dog, who reluctantly obeyed ; 
but when he spoke to Mackenzie there was no reply. 
Lights were brought to the window that Balf might 
see Milo's victim, but the countenance was so dis- 
figured that those who had known him best. would 
have failed to recognise, in the mutilated mass, the 
features of the athletic Highlander. He was bleeding 
profusely; would certainly bleed to death in a very 
short time if assistance were not obtained. William 
had followed Balf through the window as rapidly as 
possible, and together they bore the bleeding wretch 
into the hall. It was no easy matter to force the 
parlour door, even from the outer side, but with con- 
siderable effort the two men at length succeeded in 
liberating their wives. 

Mary was the only person present who knew any- 
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thing of surgery. She at once saw the gravity of the 
case, and proceeded to stanch the blood. 

The solitary servant who had been left in charge by 
the others, had not been idle. She heard the report 
of the blunderbuss, and the noise made by Milo's on- 
slaught, but was far too fearful to go near the scene 
of action. Presence of mind did not, however, 
entirely forsake her. She rang the alarm-bell long and 
violently. 

** By heaven, he's there ; and we are too late," cried 
the Squire, as the sound of the bell struck on his ears 
when he reached the top of Scatton Field hill. " Un- 
less Heaven has interposed to hinder him, he has 
murdered them already," muttered he, between his 
clenched teeth, as he dashed forward through the dark- 
ness at the 'Utmost speed to which he could urge his 
horse. Without halt he and his followers raced 
through the little village, and never drew rein until 
they wjere at the entrance-gate of the garden. The 
Squire and two of the servants rushed in on foot, cer- 
tain that something dreadful had occurred, not only by 
the clangour of the bell, but by the open door and;the 
lights in the hall. 

He found the whole family around the prostrate 
ruffian, Mary kneeling by him, endeavouring to stay 
the flow of blood, and Milo sitting on his haimches 
opposite her, sullen disappointment clouding his noble 
features, at having been compelled to desist before he 
had finished the good work on which he had been 
engaged. 
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" We are all safe, father," cried Isabella flying to binn 
as he entered^ 

*^ And have killed the beast at last, thank God ! " said 
Mr. Skirlaugh, seeming, by his manner, to wish that 
he had had a hand in the act of justice* 

'' Milo has for us. At least Mary thinks he will 
bleed to death," she replied. 

*^ If he does it will save the hangman a job. One of 
you fellows fetch Doctor Chubb, We must keep him 
alive, if we can, for the sake of example. But don't 
you touch him, Mary. Don't you know who he is ?" 

" No. It doesn't matter now," she said, ai^ she looked 
up enquiringly. 

" It is Kenneth Mackenzie," answered Mr. Skir- 
laugh. 

A shudder passed over her. The strip of handker- 
chief with which she was binding the wound dropped 
from her hand, but in an instant she regained her 
calmness, and went on with her labour tdthout 
speaking. 

Doctor Chubb had no hopes of the patient's re- 
covery, but death did not, follow at once, as was at first 
expected. 

The room where he was laid was on the ground- 
floor, a large apartment, much of the space of which 
was occupied by furniture and pictures removed from 
those parts of the house which were undergoing reno- 
vation. For some hours after the Doctor left him he 
did not speak; at length, when morning came, the 
power of articulate utterance returned^ but memory 
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seemed to be gone. The fragments of sentences he 
uttered had no relation, that the watchers by his bed- 
side could perceive, with the crime of the preceding 
evening. 

Had he been a dear friend, and not her most 
loathed enemy, Mary could not have been more 
thoughtful for him. He never seemed to recognise 
her, or to know where he was, till the third day. When 
towards evening she entered his room his eyes fell 
upon her, and he addressed her as he would have done 
in the years long gone by. 

" Mary, it is too hot, let me have more air^' he said. 

It was especially hateful to be called Mary by him, 
for it brought to her mind the days of her childhood, 
when he had been a dear friend of her murdered uncle. 

She did not reply to him, but drew back the screen 
from the foot of the bed. As she did so, her dress 
caught a cloth which hung over a picture. The hang- 
ing fell to the ground, and the light of the fire shone 
brightly on a fall-length portrait of a gentleman in the 
costume of about 1730. The dying man's eyes fell 
upon it, and he stared wildly. 

" Richard — ^Bichard Corbet," he gasped, " it is very 
kind of you to come to see me. They would kill me 
here, only Mary takes care of me.'' 

Mary knew that the wretch before her had been her 
uncle's murderer, but her mind was not as clear as we 
believe ours to be, about spiritual visitations. She 
did not think it 'impossible, perhaps not improbable, 
that those near death should have visits from the 
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departed. She knew that if she could aid the dying 
sinner, no evil of his toward heir would hinder the 
good office, and she could not but belieye that the 
dead^ now a saint in heayen, would be as merciful as 
herself. She therefore thought that it was very pos- 
sible her martyred uncle was in very truth before the 
miserable sinner's eyes. 

'* Eichard, when did you come ? " he continued ; ** J 
have not seen you before, and I dreamed that you 
were dead. I dreamed many things, and they seemed 
true till you came." 

The Highlander gazed on the picture, his eyes fixed 
like one who sees a being not of this world. He 
evidently expected the portrait before him to answer. 

" Mary, tell your uncle to speak to me ; he will not, 
and dreams torment me. I don't know what is past, 
or what is coming/' 

" Bichard Corbet is not here,'' she said* " He was 
— he died — ^you know." 

^' Bichard is not here ! I see him, don't I ? Oh, 
don't say he is not here^ for if he is not, then is 
my dream true, and I murdered him." 

*' Bichard Corbet is dead," said Mary, in a tone of 
deep solemnity. 

*' Bichard Corbet is dead? Yes, I know. I re- 
member, now," said he, after a short pause. *^ It has 
all come back to me. I remember everything, and 
that I should have shot William Hanserd and his wife, 
but the dog hindered me; I knew man could not. 
Mary, they will hang me if you don't save me." 
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' The light of reason had dawned on him but for a 
moment His mind wandered again, and he began to 
talk to Bichard Corbet as if he were really present. 
Mary sat motionless, as far from him as she could get. 
The low, half-articulate mumbling continued ; at length 
he started with a scream. 

" Mary, Mary, come near me ; they will not bear 
me oflf if you are with me. Mary, as you hope for 
heaven yourself, come to me,'' he cried in agony. 

Balf entered the room at the moment, but remained 
in the shadow ; she sat by the sufferer's side. 

''Mary, they are gathering round me. Not the 
things in the picture*books, but the horrible loathly 
things that you and I know of ; they won't come near 
you, child ; sit by me, I am dying. Bichard Corbet 
has been again ; he would not hurt me, but these — > 
these — ^my companions — ^you and I and Bichard know 
about them ; see, they go when you look at them, for 
you are in the grace of God." 

" Mr. Tempest is at Scalhoe, Balf; send for him, for 
pity's sake. He sees, or thinks he sees, evil spirits," 
said Mary, to her husband. 

*' Did you say I thought I saw ? They are here, I 
tell you. The room is full of them. Bichard some- 
times drives them back^ and they are afraid of you, 
but when your eyes are off me, they press round and , 
stifle me. Oh Bichard ! oh Mary ! help me." 

" Don't ask me, but God and his holy mother for 
help," said Mary, shocked at the sinner's death 
agony. 
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*'No, no, I can't now. There stands your uncle, 
with the knife in his heart." 

" He is a saint in heaven and will pray for you," 
said Mary. 

At the mention of prayer a sound very like laughter 
broke from his lips. ^' I am safe while you are here, 
if you leave me I shall die,'' he screamed, as he 
clutched her hand. 

For hours she sat by his side, for hours the agony 
of terror went on, relieved occasionally by incoherent 
mutterings. Sometimes he thought Corbet was keep"* 
ing back the demons which he saw, at others that he 
came to demand retribution; but whenever Mary 
endeavoured to leave him he besought her so passion** 
ately to remain that she had not the heart to go. 

After a longer interval than common he woke up 
from what seemed a dose, and flung Mary's hand from 
him as passionately as he had before grasped it. 

" Take it away, take it away ! I can bear the 
living but not the dead. I will face Richard Corbet 
anywhere, but not that Take it away, I tell you, 
even if the devils come back ! " he exclaimed. 

It was in vain to tell him that no corpse was there. 
He had before his dying eyes not now the picture of 
Bichard Corbet, but what he had seen years before, 
all its horrors accumulated into one frightful mo^ 
ment. 

" Go ! go I If the devils come, go ! " and he raved 
in frantic delirium, in regions where we dare not 
follow him. — ^Delirium which ended but in stupor. 
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When Mr. Tempe&t came he found the criminal 
still breathing, but unconscious. 

Here we might fitly conclude. There is little more 
to tell. Bob Drury was sadly cast down by the re- 
sults of the plough-jagging. He had cherished a hope 
that on him would devolve the honour of inflicting 
condign punishment on the Scottish ruffian. That 
the lot should fall to Milo was a dispensation that he 
could not understand, nor could he ever explain to his 
own satisfaction, much less to that of his friends, how 
it could happen that a person so vex*y wise as he was 
could be so far " left to himself" as not to recognise 
in the new butcher the plotter, with whose voice and 
manner he was so well acquainted. The catastrophe 
quite spoilt the pleasure of his holidays, but did not 
delay his wedding, which happened in due course as 
had been arranged. Long ere Nell became a bride 
she had been relieved by the patient's death from her 
vigil in tbe almshouse. Poor Anne's latter days were 
made as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
It was Lady Burworth's desire that the sufierer should 
be at once removed to a comfortable cottage near 
the Hall, but she herself did not wish for this, and 
Doctor Chubb strongly objected, on the ground that 
his patient was quite comfortable where she was, and 
evidently unable to bear the change. 

Frank Skirlaugh soon returned to America. His 
eldest son went over sea with him, but the younger 
remained with his imcle to study law, and became in 
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due time a partner, and at length succeeded to the 
^hole business. 

The Stuttings continued prosperous. cTohn, for his 
situation in life, was a rich man. The farmer to .whom 
Bessie was engaged was well off in this world's goods. 
On his marriage he gave up the small farm in which 
he was settled and took a much larger one, on a 
ninety years lease, under Mr. Skirlaugh. The union 
was blessed with sons and daughters, who all thrived 
in this world and handed down, though in a some- 
what modified form, the fervent faith and loyal truth- 
fulness which had distinguished their grandfather. 

Mr. Smyley was not a great artist, but he was, as 
times then were, a tolerable portrait painter, so his 
ambition was gratified, for he was engaged long at 
Brackenthwaite, making drawings for the book that 
Lord Burworth contemplated, and afterwards received 
no inconsiderable share of patronage from the Lincoln- 
shire gentry. Though a self-indulgent and dull person, 
he was not a bad-hearted fellow. We do not think 
he ever laid up any great store of money, but he suc- 
ceeded to the end of his days in realising, by the 
work of his hands, an income which was quite sufficient 
for his wants, and a little over, which he usually wasted 
in frivolity. 

Lord Carlton soon followed his wretched friend. 
He had not been an accomplice in his last act of 
wickedness. Lord Burworth was fully aware of this, 
and took care that his latter days should be made 
as little miserable as was possible for one whose 
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moral and phj^^sieal powers "lyere so thoroughly 
broken, 

Marmaduke .Morley did not & third time tempt the 
vengeance of the rtiling powers ; perhaps he felt that 
the cause he served was hopeless ; perhaps^ as old age 
was slowly creeping upon him, his political energies 
failed. A few years passed by, and George the Third 
came to the throne ; with his accession a great change 
took place in the treatment pf the Jacobite families. 
Marmaduke Morley never petitioned for any act of 
grace, but the kind-hearted young King had not been 
long on the throne ere a pardon for past oflfences 
was granted without solicitation. The exile at once 
returned home, and ended his days happily with his 
daughter by his $ide. 

The accession of George the Third did not cause 
equal happiness for all those whom it has been our lot 
to come across in the present chronicle. Mr. Woorme 
continued to exert himself actively as a justice of 
peace during the few years that remained of George 
the Second's reign, but his name was strangely omitted 
in the commission that issned anna primo Georgi tertiL 
He always asserted that the name had been dropped 
out of the list by the carelessness of a copying clerk. 
If so, it is strange that the error was not rectified. 

THE END. 
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